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Contaming, in pericct purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the finest 
Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet for Children & Invalids. 
Dr. AitFiELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :—* It is incomparably superior to 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch,” 

Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Packets, or 3s. tins. 

Sole Proprietos—ORLANDO JONES & C@., 18, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 

Inventors and Manufacturers of RECE STARCH, the -trongest and purest made, ; 


ey USE ! GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. hf 


SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, "J'SE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE Dien roaet ged ier tr onus 


WITHOUT BOLLING. They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
| and certain to prevent the disease attacking vital part, 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Markct Harborough. | “““scia at 1s. 144. and 2s, 0d. yer box, by all Medicine Vendors, 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, or assimilate her 
Services to those of the Church of Rome. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue friends of the Church Association are pro- , Sermons, and Lecturcs, the real facts are made 
bably uct avare Ot. its financial position, the work | known to every one in England. So comprehensive 
to be done, and thefunds required. The Guarantee | amevement cannot be carried on without large ex- 
Bund of £62,000 has enabled the Council to carry on | pense, and it must be ren embered that uo part of 


without difficulty Je gal prosecutionsand Parliament- | the Guarantee Fund can be applied to these pur- 
action, but this Fund is applicable to no other | poses. 
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; The ecntributions to their Generai Fund are at 

¢ duties, however, into which the Council have | present quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
been Jed are more extensive, and in some regpects | '1he Council therefore earnestly appeal to their 
more important, than the institution of Legal and | friends for incrcased funds to carry on with prem} ti- 
Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds | tude and vigour a work so essential to the prescr- 
of a are body both of the Clergy and Laity of | vation of our Reformed Church, which must fail 
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Englend affected with Romish dogmas, through the | of its full eflect unless far larger sums are placed 
books, ns, tracts, magazines, and news- | at the disposal of the Council. 
papers of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of JOSEPH HOARE, Chairman. 
which has extended over a period of upwards of T. R. ANDREWS, Vice-C hur mun. 
thirty years. F. DITMAB, Major, P 
Such a flood of Romish error can only beeffectively W.C. PALE Coptain, j Secretaries. | 
met mf the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, | 14, Bucxinenam S1m2 Et, 
through sui ) publications, through the use o! the Januay 1871, 
Press, and through an extensive agency ; and though 
much bag been already done in establishing 130 Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Secre- 
ches, » must be done, til] Ars cialious — a WC; pee oF gy agg em ry om Resemgten Bireet, 
Lombard Street; Mcssrs, Ban- 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, January 2, 1871.-- Advertisements and Bille for “ Golden Hours” should be vent to 
alernorter Bow, HO, by the 18th of each month, 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


, W. Gama, 64, P. 





BEETHOVEN’S CENTENARY, 


Just published, beautifully printed, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BEETHOVEN. A Memoir. By Exuiorr 
GRaEME, with an Hssay (Quasi Fantasia) “on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth,” and Remarks on 
the Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to Students. By 
Dr. Ferprnayp Hriisr, of Cologne. 


Just published, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 21s., 
uniform with, and a sequel to, “ The Earth Delineated 
with Pen and Pencil.” 


WANDERINGS IN EVERY CLIME; 
Or, Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the 
Werld.Edited by W. F. Arnsworts, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
&c., and embellished with upwards of [Two Hundred 
Illustrations by the first artists, including several from 
the master pencil of Gustave Dore. 

*,* The wonders of the whole world pass iu review before the mind 
of the reader in this deeply interesting volume. From the glories of 
the tropics to the desolation of the frigid zone he is conveyed in lan- 

uage graphically descriptive, while at the same time his imagination 
is assisted by a maltitude of magnificent Woodcuts illustrative of the 
scenes and places described. The interest of the work is also greatly 
enhanced by the adventures of the numerous daring Travellers and 

Explorers whose dangers, vicissitudes, and experiences are therein 

powerfully portrayed, 





NEW VOLUME OF GRIFFIN’S EMERALD SERIES. 
Now ready, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 83s. ; 
malachite, 10s. 6s., 


CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE, 


and other Poems, including some Verses never before 
published. With an Original Memoir by the Rev. 
CuartEs Rogers,LL.D. Embellished with fine Por- 
trait and seven beautiful Illustrations on Steel. 


Twentieth Thousand, square 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d.; morocco, £1 1s. 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 
MINDS; being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of 
Selections. from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by 
Henry SovurHeate. 


Just published, complete, neat cloth, 2s. 6d., 
HUDIBRAS. By Samvurt Buriter. With 
Memoir and. copious Explanatory Notes by RoBErr 
BELL. 
Cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d., 
THE BOOK OF DATES: « Treasury of 





Twelfth Edition, embracing all the Latest Discoveries 
and Explorations, large post 8vo.,700 pages, handsome 
cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA;; or Dic- 
tionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natura 
History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New 
Testament. By the Rev. Joun Havre, D.D., LL.D. 
With Maps, prepared expressly by W. and A. K. 
Johnstone, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 


2 vols., large 8vo., 25s., bound, 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of English Lan- 
guage from the Norman Conquest. By the late Pro- 
fessor Crark. With numerous specimens, 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 
A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, for the use of Colleges and Schools: Selected 
from the larger work. By Professor Cratx. 





BELL’S ENGLISH POETS. 


| CHEAP RE-ISSUE, in Fortnightly Volumes, on the 


Universal Reference from the Earliest Periods to the | 


Present Time, arranged Chronolgically and Alphabeti- 
cally. 
Just published, in 1 vol., neat cloth, 2s. 6d,. 

POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES 
THOMPSON. Edited with a Memoir by Ropert 
Bri. A very complete edition of the Poet. 

Demy 4to., 750 pages, profusely Illustrated, very hand- 

somely bound, price 218, 

THE EARTH DELINEATED: WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL. An Illustrated Record of 
Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the 
World. Illustrated with more than 200 Engravings 
in the first style of art by the most eminent Artists, in- 
cluding several from the master pencil of Gustave 
Doré. 





Lonpox: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Ist and 15th of every month, fcap. 8vo., handsomely 
bound in cloth, 1s. 8d. each, of 


THE ENGLISH POETS, with Critical 
and Historical Notes, Memoirs, and Glossaries. By 
Rosert Bett. 


Order and Date of Publication. 


1, Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. I.... April 1, 1870. 
S. Cowper's PUGS, VOLT. . on... cccseses te A Db. on 
3. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. I................ May 1, ,, 
4. Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. I.. ,, 15, ,, 
5. Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. I....... June 1, , 
6. Shakespeare’s Poems and Sonnets... ,, 15, ,, 
7. Surrey and minor Poots ............... July 1, ,, 
&. | Weyath'e Rees... oo. scnasnardi<adshevenuce gai Ey 55 
9. Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. Aug. 1, ,, 
10. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. IT. .4.......... 5, 15, ,, 
11. aa sity) CORREA sigecoacined Sept. 1, ,, 
12. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. IT.............0. 99 15, 45 
13. * oie WOLCEEENH +2... aati Gets... 1,<,, 
14. Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. ... ,, 15, ,, 
15. * p oo VOLT Now ks ¢ 
16. Ben Jonson’s Poems ..............0005 ge 3m 
17, Marly Bialladia 64 2.65.34). dp 000 canes pee. Ey 
18. Songs from the Dramatists ............ $6, 46 
19. Robert Greene and Kit Marlowe's 
OA iasscicesers cists Jan. 1, 1871. 
20. Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 
Of England ...........cdsescerees Tid UGE 16, -, 
ST RENEE Oe RNIN vox os dena nig nap nes sda dageon wae Ae 
22. Oldham’s Poems ............ -clusseeees a” ae 
23. Chaueer’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. . Mar. 1, ,, 
24. » ” » Vol.Iit. , 15, » 
25. * iJ yt Mele 8¥i April 1, ,, 
26. ” » ”» Vol. V..;. ” 15, ” 
27. “ - om » VOL Viw Mayo 1, ony 
28. i as PR 6 a YRS | 
29, Wy “ » Vol. VIII. June 1, ,, 


*,* If desired, subscribers can obtain at once, through 
any bookseller, volumes not yet issued of Chaucer's works. 


The last volume contains the Glossary. 

















TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC.—FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, & 78 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
Beg respectfully to inform their Patrons and the Public that their Stock of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


Is now ready for inspection. Consisting of 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILES, at War Prices. 
MANTLES AND JACKETS—The Latest Designs in real Sealskin, Beaver Cloth, Silk Velvet, and Waterproofs. 
FANCY DRESSES, in all the New Materials and Designs. 
Sxrmrs, Franners, Linens, Towzi1ines, Hostzry, Guoves, Lacz, Trmmmines, Fancy Goons, &. 
Fours oF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


Heads of Families, Schools, Public Selita, - Hotel-keepers liberally treated. Carriage paid on Parcels of £5. 
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JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, ‘1, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





A New Gift-Book for all Memorable Days. 


The KEEPSAKE 


SCRIPTURE 


TEXT-BOOK; 


WITH PREFACE BY 


THE REY. id. C=. RYLE, 
Vicar of Stradbroke. 


Containing a Striking Text for each day’s Meditation, and a Beau- 
tifal Verse of Sacred Poetry, with ruled Space for the purpose of a 
Diary, or to collect Autographs of Friends on any Memorable Day. 


32mo., cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; 18mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d,, and in various 
elegant Bindings, sustable for Presents, 2s. to 17s. 6d. 


London: SimPKIN, MarsHatt & Co,; SEELEY, Jackson, & 
Hauuipay; HAMILTON, ADamMs, & Co.; Houston & Sons; 
Dean & Son; and Retail of all Booksellers, Stationers, Fancy 
Dealers, &c., &c. 


*," Be particular in ordering “ The Keepsake “ey Text- Book, 
with Preface by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A. 








THE BEST COUGH MEDICINE 
BARRON’S PECTORAL 
SYRUP 


RASPBERRIES 


Ts an Immediate and Certain Cure for 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOOPING COUGH, IN- 
FLUENZA, ASTHMA, & CONSUMPTION, 


A Single Dose gives Relief. 
it gives a Good Night’s Rest. 
It is so pleasant children take it readily 
Sold in Bottles; 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by 
di Chemists everywhere. 
eases are more 
trying to the 
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Constant Suc- 
cess.—No_ dis- 














exhausting to the constitution than the pains in the muscles and joints 
caused by the exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the seat of sufier- 
ing, it will only be necessary to foment the affected part with warm 
water, dry thoroughly, and immediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable 
Ointment to obtain instant relief. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and 
tic-doloreux, are soon relieved and ultimately cured by the use of this 
unequalled un inguent, a aided by Holloway’ 8 purifying and aperitive pills. 

Under this j the parts soon cease to ache, 
and shortly regain their natural feelings and appearance, These 
Fanon are invaluable for curing spinal affections and nervous 

iseases. 
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KAYE’S WORSDELLS PILLS i F 


—<x~c THE BEST ~-<>.—— 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


SOLD BY ALL — Fria OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES 
» 28. Od., aN 4s. 6d. PER nox. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4¢., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, speed: ro | in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in me ee ,, Also 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 

As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4a., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Co. 
Sancrr & Lari Epwazrps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Wholesale and Retail, in the 











United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the -_. Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 


reath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTS, SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARDS, ETC., 


In Fancy Cloth, bright colours, with Illustrations. 


aon neers 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


May Chumleigh. A tale for girls. By Marianne 


Parrott. 

Agnes Macartney; or, the Orphan of Le Nid. By 
8. Revell. 

Shell Flower Maker ; or, God help those who help 
themselves. 

Anna, the Leech-Vendor : a Narrative of Filial Love. 
By O. Glaubrecht. cit Ar 

Poor Henry; or, The Pilgrim Hut of Weisentein. 
By Rev. Dr. Barth. 

Annie Leslie; or, The Little Orphan. 

Arthur; or, The Motherless Boy. 

Amelia Maxwell; or, A Father’s Legacy. 

Benoni; or, The Triumph of Christianity over Judaism. 
By Rev. Dr. Barth. 

Country and London. A Tale for little Boys and 
Girls, 

Ellen’s Trials: or, The Young Nursery Maid. With 
Engraving. 

Harry’s Mistakes and where they led hint’ A 
Tale for Boys. By M. Parrott. 

Infant Altar; or, Hymns and Prayers, in exceedingly 
simple Language for very young children. 

Tongue of the Swearer. A Suffolk Story. By C. 
B. Tayler. 

Power of Little Things, and other Sketches. By 
Emma Raymond. 

Zoe’s Bible ; or, The Story ofan Orphan. By Rev. G. 
N. Wynne. 

The Heavenly Visitant ; or, Christ at the Door of 
Man’s Heart. 

A Sister’s Influence. A tale of Domestic Life. 

Fireside Tales for the Little Ones. Twelve 
Engravings. 


AT 


Confessions of a Clock. By W. J.B. 

Philip and Susan; or, Twenty Years ago. 

Village Tales ; Moral and Religious. 

Fanny, the Flower Girl. By S. Bunbury. 

Three Years After; a Sequel to the Two Cousins. 
By H. 8. Engstrém. 

Made Clear at Last; or, The Story of Hannah 
Reade. By H. 8. Engstrém. 

Ramsden’s Manual tor Christian Schoolboys. 
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Heaven our Home; or, the Memorials of Sarah 
C——. Fourth Edition. 

The Gold Bracelet. By Emma Leslie. 

Grandfather’s Watch, and how it went at Eton 
and Elsewhere. 

History of a young Jew. By the Author of “ Peep 
of Day.” 

The Spring Bouquet. 

The Bible Island. A Missionary Tale. 

Ways and Ends; or, The Two Farms at Lynthorpe. 
(For Servants.) 

Childhood’s Daily Offerings, and the Breath- 
ings of Flowers. 

Eveline ; or, Incidents of Irish Convent Life. 

Katherine Woodrington ; or, Talents Neglected. A 
Tale for Young Ladies. 

The Old Missionary Box and its Owners. 

Little Annie; or, Is Church-time a Happy Time? 

Little Christians’ Sunday Alphabet. 

Children of the Old Testament. By G. W. 
Mylne. Three Jllustrations. 

Scripture Illustrations. 
Three Iilustrations. 

Sunday School Addresses. 
Sories. 

Sister Mary’s Stories. 

Child’s Book of Homilies. By H. Taylor. 

Children’s Bible Lessons. By H. A. D. Thorn. 

Rest Above. A True Narrative of Mary and Willy. 

Sermons to Children. By Rev. J. Ellison. 

Lucy Ashford. A Story for Children. 

Scripture Stories for Children. First and second 
Series. By M. Parrott. 

Proverbs. 16 Cards illustrating the Book of Proverbs, 
Printed in Colours, 


By an Eye Witness. 
By T. P. Shipp. Two 


Six Illustrations. 


SIXPENCE EACH. 


Margaret Ross ; or, How to do Good at Home. 

Chilaren of Silence; or, The Story of a Deaf and 
Dumb Child. 

Enchanted Wheat. A Tale. 

Mary Pascoe; or, What can I do? 

Tender Grass for Christ’s Lambs, 
Champneys. 


Dying Schoolboy. 


By Dean 


| Eighteen Prayers with Texts and Hymns. 


Book for Young Women. By the Wife of a Clergy- | 


man. 
Giuseppe, the Italian Boy. 
George Earnest. A Tale on the Sea Coast. 
— z + a Boy. 
ith and Ruth ; or Children’ . 
ne ing of Christ’s Flock. — 
aily Prayers for Young Children. 
Richard and Maggie. z Village Tale. 
The Two Orphans. A Tale fe the Young. 
—— — ns 
oug mes for Fa ? 
on y rmers’ Boys. By Maryanne 
Also 
Rough Rhymes for Country Girls. 
Autobiography of Thomas Platter. 


By | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ali-Sorts Shop. By H. 8. Engstrém. 
F ~~ of Faith. A brief Sketch of the Life of Bar- 
ara ° 
Charlie Gilbert. By M. Parrott. 
: Also 
Bible Numbers; or, Scripture facts in Rhyme. 
‘Lhirza 3 or, ‘Lhe Attractive Power of the Cross. 
two Cousins; or, The Story of a Week, By H. S. 
Engstrém. 
We are Seven; or, The Little Mourner comforted. 
Pitman (The). A Narrative founded on fact. 
Coach Companion: a True Story. 
rage = ceeee, A True Narrative. 
e Ha By Adolphe Monod. 
Little Portions for Little People. A Text Book 
for every Day in the Year. 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast. Flour | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer. Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i a Draw §rz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
P astry with less Butter tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the. Faculty as a PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


: in | Lam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroyin g the Sugar in | make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wanninzn, 
nutritious than that raised with “Teccmeastoadh Baataiaae Bagte pho tenses 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





° a . ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in & | zoncet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

| in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


when Yeast is used, as it is not | board chip. 


Pp. Seed 
necessary for the Dough to stand | tea ee ny ee eee Le 
er . y ortsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


To make Bread.—To every pownd of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwiox’s Baxina Pownzn, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY — o pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxine PowpsR; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS 24 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON E.C., 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 














“OCTAVIA SOLARA.’ 








| dence of Count Solara. 
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OCTAVIA 


SOLARA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EXILED NOBLEMAN. 
‘** Now, my co-mates and fellows in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ?”’ SHAKSPERE. 
On a fine afternoon in June, 1617, a young 
and noble traveller, well mounted, and in the 


picturesque military undress of the seventeenth 


| you, not in the house. 
| body knows, sequestered, along with all the | 
lrest of his property. He and all his family | 


is Count Attilio Cavour, a friend of your 
master’s.” 

“T never speak aught but truth,” said the 
old man. ‘Count Solara is, as I have told 
In fact it is, as every- 


have gone to a mountain chalet.” 


“ Direct me, then, to this chalet,” cried the || 


century, attended by a single man-servant, en- | young nobleman, who bore a name that a 


tered the little town of Lucerna. It stands | 
on a gentle height above a brawling river, | 
embosomed in trees, and backed by towering | 
mountains. Though walled in, its defences | 
appeared of no great strength. 

Arrived at the only inn, the cavalier desired | 
somewhat haughtily to be directed to the resi- 
On receiving the 
required information he rode forward, and 
soon reached an old mansion within a court- 
yard. The yard was weedy and neglected, the 
house closely barred and shuttered, and, when 
the great bell was pulled, reverberated with 
hollow echoes. 

An old man was seen presently peering at 
the strangers from the corner of some outer 
offices. On being accosted, he replied drily 
but civilly that nobody was in the house. 

‘* Are you certain of that?” said the cavalier, 
incredulously; and his attendant, seeing a 
look of displeasure on the old man’s face, said 





in a low tone, “ You had best be civil—this 
IV. 


descendant of his has since made so famous. 

The old man, who had been somewhat anx- 
iously scanning his countenance, which was 
eminently handsome, if not quite frank, said 
hesitatingly,— 

“There is a lad here who is even now on 
his way there with supplies—he can guide 
you if you are willing to undertake such a 
rough journey.” 

“By all means,” said the Count. A lad 
stepped forward, carrying a covered basket, 
and, without a word, set off at a brisk pace, 
immediately followed by the riders. 

There was a troublesome war going on at 
this time between Charles Emmanuel Duke of 
Savoy and the Duke of Mantua, regarding the 
State of Montferrat. It had now lasted four 
years, broken by occasional intervals of hollow 
peace. One of these had now intervened, 
giving a certain portion of the Vaudois Con- 
tingent time to run home on furlough, mow 
their fields, and reap their corn. Count Cavour 
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evidently belonged to the regular army, and 
was now on leave. 

As the road gradually became rougher and 
steeper, the boy said, with a smile,— 

“ You will not be able to ride long.” 

“Why not, I pray you?” said the Count, 

_“ Because-we must soon quit the road, and 
the path will be too steep for any foee-eewe 
thing but a goat. ‘ 

“My horse is as: diet ictedk as a goat; my 
lad. How did Count:Selara come ?”’ 

“On his ten toes.” 

“ And the ladies ? ” 

“The same way.” 

Cavour looked at him donbtfully. As they 
began to ascend the face of the acclivity, he 
asked him if he were sure they were on the 
right track. 

“Do you think I don’t know my own moun- 
tain?” said the lad, scornfully. 

“That is not the way to answer a noble- 
man,” said the man-servant. 

“We've no noblemen here.” 

“What! not Count Solara?” 

“He’s one, I grant you. Noble for other 
things than his birth.” 

“What things?” 

“He keeps God’s commandments.” 

A contemptuous look was his only answer. 
As if to prevent any more talk, the boy lifted 
up his clear young voice, which was sweet 
as any chorister’s, and poured forth a lay that 
was alternately joyous and full of wild, pas- 
sionate mournfulness. They were now not 
only mounting up-hill, but up-stairs—a sort 
of giant staircase notched in the rock, leaving 
the road far below. At length, when the 
Count’s fine horse slipped, he muttered, “ These 
cursed mountains !” 

“Do you call them cursed? I call them 
blessed,” said his guide. “They're famous for 
hide and seek.” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“And for keeping one’s pursuers at bay. 
Ah! many’s the time we’ve done that.” 

“What a pestilent little heretic!” 
Cavour to himself. Then aloud,— 

“You've always kept them at bay, have 
you?” 

“Not always ;” and the boy became silent. 
After trudging on doggedly some way further 
he was brought to a pause by Count Cavour, 
who shouted, “Halt! I must dismount.” 

“Oh, you must, must you?” said the boy. 
= thought your horse was as sure-footed as a 
goat. ” 

“He is larger and heavier, though.” And 
the Count proceeded to lead his horse, now 
trembling all over, till at length he gave the 
rein to his servant, telling him to lead him 


said 





back very carefully to the ee. and there 
await him at the inn. 


“ And Jeaye you unattended, signor, at the 


mercy of that young scapegrace P - 


“Qh, I’m a match for the boy, I believe, if 


he should attempt to mislead me,” he replied, 
putting his hand on his side-arms. Therein 
Cavour, who was under twenty-one, showed 
himself 2 young man of spirit, for the time and 
country were exceedingly unsafe for solitary 
travelling, and few young*nobles would have 
undertaken such an expedition without half a 
score of followers at their heels. 

The man reluctantly obeyed orders, not 
sorry to go back, but sorry his master would 
go on; and Cavour, after watching his horse 
carefully led down into the road, turned to 
follow his guide. 

“ Alle wn bel caval da sella,” said the lad in 





his patois, which had five times as much Italian | 


as French in it (alle being evidently il est); 
and then he started off with renewed speed. 

“Have we much further to go, my lad?” 
said Cayour, cheerfully. 


“ Not much further—only there’s a baddish 


bit coming.” 

“Ha! And so you were born and bred on 
this mountain. What is your name ?”’ 

“ Ginavello.” 

“ And you are in Count Solara’s service ? ” 

“T’m in no man’s service, but I do his 
errands right gladly.” 

“Can you read?” 

“ Aye.” 

“ Write?” 

, “Ayer 

“Do you go to any school?” 

“Tn the winter, when we are not snowed in.” 

“Why in the winter only?” 

“We are at field labour at other times— 
those who are not fighting for the Duke.” 

The footing was now so precarious along 
the edge of a ravine, with a foaming torrent 
far below, that Cavour was about to grasp the 
overhanging branch of a tree for support, when 
the boy dashed it out of his hand. 

“ How now?” said Cavour, fiercely. 


“Don’t you see?” cried Ginavello. “A 
viper is stretched along the bough.” He 
twitched it off and strangled it. “Had it 


bitten you, you would have died presently.” 

“My brave boy! I thank you.” 

“ Oh, there’s nothing in it,” 
lessly. “There are numbers of them. We 
sell them to the doctors.” 

“Not for much, I suppose P” 

“Anything’s better than nothing, when 
you’re hard up.” 

“Why need you ever be hard up in such 
fruitful valleys ? ” 





replied he, care- || 
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“They would support us over and over 
again if we had share and share alike. But 
the Catholics get the best slice of everything 
in the valleys. Therefore numbers of us suffer 
from want of sufficient tillage.” 

“The air is delightfully fresh up here,” said 
Cavour, pausing to draw breath, and looking 
around him with enjoyment. “TI see a little 
cluster of dwellings high up yonder. Is it 
there we shall find Count Solara?” 

“Yes, but we must go down and up, down 
and up first, for ravines and torrents divide us.” 

“The scenery is certainly wonderful.” 

“And every inch of the country is sacred 
ground,” returned Ginavello, with sudden fire. 
“ When our people were forbidden to teach and 
to preach like their forefathers, they were 
chased up into those heights, and not left in 
peace even there. Every crag has been a 
watchtower, every tree a place of ambush; 
the ground has been disputed inch by inch.” 

This was said with a fervour quite different 
from his former short, abrupt utterances, and 
seemed like the outburst of one of riper years. 

“Go on,” said Cavour, with some interest. 

“No, I’ve perhaps said too much already,” 
replied Ginavello, in his former dry manner, 
“considering that I know nothing of you but 
that you say you are a friend of Count Solara.” 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“ Why should I? you’ve given me no cause. 
But neither have you given me cause to trust 
you; and our trust has too often been fearfully 
abused.” 

Here the path descending to a bridge con- 
sisting of a single pine high up above a tor- 
rent became so hazardous as to preclude con- 
versation.’ After scrambling up the opposite 
bank, and making yet another descent and 
ascent, they reached a rocky platform whereon 
was perched what had looked from below like 
a little hamlet, but was in fact a collection of 
little chalets, each with its separate roof, but 
composing one residence. 

“Ah! there are the young ladies milking 
!” exclaimed Ginavello. 

“Is it possible,” ejaculated Cavour to. him- 
self, “that the incomparable Octavia can con- 
descend to anything so menial as milking a 
goat P” 

They now stood before the largest chalet, in 
the broad wooden balcony-of which sat a man, 
who, after leoking down on them, closed the 


_ book he had been reading, and descended to 


them by the outside stairs. He appeared 
about fifty years of age, was of dignified and 
commanding exterior, and, though in a much- 


| worn suit ef black, had the mien of a gentle- 


man and a mebleman. 
He looked at Cavour in calm inquiry. 





“A friend?” said he, doubtfully. 

“ Noble Count, I am your very humble ser- 
vant,” said Cavour, bowing low and with much 
grace. “Your gallant son, Henri Solara, who 
has served beside me during the last few 
months, charged me to bring you his filial 
duty and the assurance of his perfect health.” 

Count Solara, stopping short, turned round, 
looked up, and called, “ My love!’’ in a loud, 
distinct voice; on which a lady of rather un- 
wieldy figure, but most sweet face, presently 
appeared, making her best speed from the bal- 
cony. Meanwhile Count Solara said heartily, 
“The bearer of such a message is truly wel- 
come, even though I know not his name,” and 
held out his hand. 

“My name, perhaps not unfamiliar to you, 
though I have done nothing yet to illustrate 
it, is Cavour. Your son and I have been on 
the most friendly terms, though occasionally 
differing in opinion. When our opposite views 
of things threatened a little controversy, he 
said, ‘Go and see my father among his people; 
that will speak for him and his cause more 
than the tongues of fifty advocates.’ I there- 
fore came.” 

“ And most welcome are you, signor!” ex- 
claimed the Countess, coming forward, beaming 
with smiles, and looking to her husband to 
confirm it. 

“Truly welcome indeed, Count,” rejoined 
he, cordially, “and thanks to you for your just 
confidence in us. We are now leading almost 
the life of peasants here; confiscations and 
rigorous processes have put it out of our power 
to do otherwise, and the very roof which shel- 
ters us is not our own. We can offer you 
therefore but poor entertainment; but such as 
it is, you, I trust, as Henri’s friend, will accept 
it. I hope you will occupy for the night the 
little chalet appropriated to his use. See, 
here it is.” 

Solara briskly led the way, followed by 
Cavour, while the Countess, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, exerted her best speed to 
remount the stairs. Henri’s chalet was rather 
apart from the larger one, and contained little 
furniture beyond that of the prophet’s chamber 
on the wali—to wit, ‘a bed, a stool, a table, 
and a candlestick.’ Not even a crucifix, as 
Cavour thought to himself. But his only ut- 
tered remark was,— 

“What is good enough for your son, sir, 
must surely be good enough for me, especially 
as I have dispensed with the attendance of 
the only servant I brought to~Lucerna, whom 
I sent back with my horses after a vain attempt 
to ride up these mountains.” 

“ As well attempt to ride up a stone wall,” 
said Count Solara, smiling. “Our refuge is 
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with the conies; and during the intense sum- 
mer heats it is no mean privilege to breathe 
the pure air of these altitudes.” 

“The ascent must have been trying to the 
ladies of your family.” 

“Indeed it was to my good wife! though 
we carried her when we could. But my girls 
are young mountaineers. There they are 
yonder, superintending the milking. Let me 
make you acquainted with them.” 

There was nothing that Cavour more ar- 
dently desired, for in fact the beauty of Count 
Solara’s daughter had been reported to him 


» far off, and the romantic object of this peace- 


ful inroad into what had often been considered 
an enemy’s country was to satisfy himself 
whether her charms equalled the description. 
As they approached the little knot of women 
and girls at their pastoral employment, and 
heard their cheerful voices, Cavour thought, 


| “Surely here are no ladies! they are only 











shepherdesses.” 

Their dress was indeed of the simplest 
homespun, but yet a discriminating observer 
would have pronounced one, at least, of the 
wearers anything but homely. She was a girl 
of about eighteen, tall, slender, and graceful : 
her small, nobly formed head was poised on a 
throat and neck of exquisite proportions; the 
shining folds of her dark silky hair, parted on 
a whité intellectual brow, were wound up at 
the back in a simple coil, and fastened with a 
silver bodkin. , Her eyes—large, dark, bright, 
and kindly—had a frank, honest look that 
bespoke the purity of her soul; her nose and 
chin were perfectly moulded; her mouth, 
cherry red, betokened mirthfulness and good 
temper; over a skirt of common fabric she 
wore a velvet. bodice that admirably became 
her; her only ornament was a little bunch 
of wild flowers which one of her younger 
sisters had just placed in her hair. Turning 
round, and seeing her father approach, accom- 
panied by a stranger, she gave the latter an 
inquiring look, and then turned her eyes to 
Count Solara. 

“ My child,” said he, “this is Count Cavour, 
a friend of your brother’s, who has been sent 
by him to make acquaintance with us and 
bring us good tidings of himself.” 

“A friend of Henri’s? Oh! then he must 
needs be welcome,” cried Octavia, beaming 
with joy. Then more softly, “It was very 
kind of you, signor, to come to us.” 

“Kind to myself, signorina,” replied he, 
with a deep reverence. “Hard as it has been 
to climb these steeps, I would have undertaken 
them had they been ten times steeper, for the 
pleasure of coming.” 

“That is very kind of him, my father,” said 





Octavia, putting her hand within Count So- 
lara’sarm. “ It was a long way to come merely 
to bring us word of dear Henri’s health.” 

“Ah, I had another motive!” cried Cavour, 
with an air of devoted admiration; “that of 
seeing you!” 

“ And another yet, besides that of seeing us, 
my Octavia,” said Count Solara, calmly. “ Your 
brother charged our visitor to make acquaint- 
ance with us and our ways, and see for him- 
self that we were not as biack as we were 


had four rows of teeth,” added he, with a 
meaning smile at Cavour (for in fact these gross 
calumnies had been circulated in former times, 
to the prejudice of the Valdesi). ‘“ Let us wel- 
come him, therefore, without fretting that we 
cannot entertain him as he deserves ; because 
he would then not see us as we are. He 
shall have your brother’s bed to-night, and to- 
morrow, and yet another morrow, if he will— 
by which time he will probably have had 
enough of life in a chalet.” 

“Your visit is well timed, signor,’ said 
Octavia, “for to-morrow our men will have 
their tirata ; on Monday there will be a cocoon 


Torre will take place.” 

“TI shall enjoy these treats immensely,’ 
said Cavour, “and chiefly because you will 
participate in them.”’ 

“The marksmen tell us,” said Octavia, 
smiling, “that they shoot with greater zeal 
and success when we look on.” 

“That is easy to conceive, and must un- 
doubted be true,” said Cavour. “In fact, I 
grudge your young marksmen the appropria- 
tion to themselves of an influence that would 
more fitly preside over a colossal amphitheatre, 
where high-born knights should hold a tour- 
nament in honour of their ladies’ eyes.” 

“My country girls are unused to such 
courtly compliments,” observed Solara. “They 
only hear the words of truth and soberness ; 
and I shall pray you, in return for the plain 


with no such courtesies.” 
Cavour instantly bowed low; but there was 


Octavia would give him credit for. Her look, 
however, expressed nothing of the kind. 
“The milk-pail is now full, sister,” said one 
of the younger girls; “will you carry it?” 
“No, you may do so this time,” said Oc- 
tavia; “but be careful you do not overturn it.” 
They now all proceeded towards the chalet, 
and Count Solara said to his guest,— 
“Tt is now nearly the time of our early 
supper, and I hope your mountain scramble 








has well prepared you for it.” 


painted—that we neither were Cyclops, nor | 


party; and on Tuesday the annual fair of La | 


welcome we so gladly afford, to address them | 


a mute protest in his face which he hoped | 
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“TI shall be quite ready to do it justice,” 
said Cavour; “but with your leave I will first 
step into my friend Henri’s apartment to 
freshen my dress a little before I sit down 
with the ladies. “I regret that my servant 
could not come on with my valise.” 

“Make no apologies,” said Solara. “ You 
may see by ourselves that, we make no cere- 


Before they sat down Count Solara pronounced 
rather a long grace with much devotion, which 
struck Cavour as quaint and somewhat divert- 
ing, but he preserved an appenrapee of becom- 
ing gravity. 

“And is it possible, signor,” said the 
Countess, as they proceeded with their supper, 
“that you have never visited the valleys be- 






























fore? And yet the town which bears your 
name is but a little way off.” 
| “Truth to say, I am nearly a stranger in 
| it,”” said “ 
6 pi ad mh gl ae said Cavour. “TI had till lately a good old 
: | uncle living at Silvanella, a small estate on a 
Where true heart's ease and comfort grow, 
hep | spur of the Alps, who settled his property on 
You’d scorn proud towers, 
; Poue? }me when I should be of age. My father sent 
And seek them in these bowers. 
y me to look after it, and begged me, before I 
Sir Henry Worron. . nthe 
returned to my regiment, to visit Cavour. Our 
Count Cavour issued from his retirement won- | rights of irrigation have been infringed by the 
derfully freshened by his ablutions, with his | inhabitants of Bubbiana, and at present we 
long curled locks smoothed before a tiny look- | have a lawsuit pending which makes the very 
| ing-glass which his friend Henri disdained not | name of the place distasteful to me. Having 
| to use, in spite of its having an unfortunate| gone there to satisfy my father, I thought I 
| flaw, which always made his nose look on one | would penetrate into the valleys to please my- 
side. Cavour viewed the little mirror with | self, my curiosity concerning them having been 
| contempt, but nevertheless did not neglect its | raised by my friend Henri’s description. As 
| services in settling his rich vandyked collar Lucerna is but thirty miles from Turin, it 
| over his doublet, tightening his sash, and| seemed but an afternoon ride from Cavour; 
| giving himself a general air of smartness. He | | however, the difficulties of the ascent to this 
| sallied forth not altogether ill-satisfied with | chilet exceed anything I was prepared for. 
| himself or fearful of the impression he might | You are here, I suppose, only for the summer.’ 
make on those he wished to please; nor would “TI would that it were so,” returned Count 
| he have been in the least surprised or disap-| Solara. “Fourteen years ago a petition was 
| pointed to find those simple girls had em-| addressed to Charles Emmanuel by three of | 
|| ployed the interval in decorating themselves | our leading men, Pietro Bruni, Gerardo Malano, 
|| with equal pains for his sake. Instead of| | and our valued barbe of La Torre, praying him 
|| which the only difference Octavia had made in| to annul our religious restrictions and to re- 
'| her attire was twitching the bunch of wild | voke the illegal confiscation of my mother’s 
|| flowers from her hair, because she said they| property, she being a widow who had lived 
smelt unpleasantly; and all the spare time was | thirty years in the valley of Lucerna, where all 
employed in zealous endeavours to assist her!| her children had been born. His Highness 
| mother in spreading the little supper-table as | was good enough to write marginal answers to 
|| liberally as possible. The principal dish was a| the requests made in this petition; and to the 
sort of large custard pudding, to be eaten cold,| one I have just mentioned he replied, ‘His 


mony.” 








CHAPTER II.—THE CHALET. 


























|| sat beside her father; her two younger sisters, 





with heaped plates of grapes and mulberries, 
some home-made bread, and a rather heavy 
cake, some eggs, rice, and a glorious bowl of | 
milk as rich as cream. To this, which was the | 
ordinary fare, only supplied more abundantly, | 
was added the unusual temptation of some | 
dried goat’s flesh in honour of the guest, for 
the family were unaccustomed to eat meat 
| more than once a day, if at all, and frequently 
| it was neither desired nor to be had. 
| The place of honour was awarded to the 
guest at the Countess’s right hand; Octavia 





Bona and Felicia, her younger brother Amadeo, 
| a bright-looking boy of twelve, and a homely 
| looking elderly personage whom they called 
Sora (i.e. Signora) Bodetti, made up the party. 








Highness doth not intend they shall be mo- 
lested for their pretended religion’ (such it 
pleased him to style it), ‘so that they abstain 
from exercising it beyond the valleys of Lu- 
cerna, San Martino, and Perosa.’ He also said 
that to the inhabitants of these valleys he sus- 
pended the order which had been made for 
those who had property without the limits as- 
signed; and that as to the exiled natives of those 
valleys, they might return and exercise their 
faith and carry their corn and thresh it, always 
providing they abstained from publishing their 
doctrine. How clement was this!—but how 
different the issue has been from what we too 
fondly expected! My mother indeed reaped 
her corn and threshed it, but since her death 
I have never been put in possession of my in- 
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heritance, notwithstanding representations and 
remonstrances. We have been too completely 
despoiled to have the means of tolerable com- 
fort, and had not my son joined the Pied- 
montese army his maintenance would have 
straitened us.”’ 

“Surely,” cried Cavour, “some representa- 
tion in the right quarter might procure resti- 
tution re 

“ Ah,” interposed Countess Solara earnestly, 
“if you would so far befriend us as to make 
that representation, you might indeed be our 
benefactor!” 

Octavia’s eyes suddenly turned wistfully on 
Cavour. 

“TI wish—I hope—I fear,” said the young 
man, hesitating; for in fact he knew that at 
present he was little more than a cypher in 
his father’s house, and that any representation 
of his on a matter of such importance would 
have little chance of being attended to; but 
yet his desire of pleasing his entertainers 
tempted him to assume the credit of more 
influence than he had. 

“Your father, I dare say, knows a little 
about us,” pursued the Countess. “When 
you return to him, you can tell him we are not 
disaffected to Government, we are not alienated 
by ill-usage, we have no wish for propagand- 
ism beyond our borders. Live and let live, 
signor—that is what we want—to live quietly 
and peaceably in the love and worship of 
God.” 

“You may depend on my telling my father 
so in the warmest terms, signora,” said 
Cavour; and the Countess, reassured by his 
apparent heartiness, devoted herself to the 
duties of a hospitable matron in pressing him 
to eat of whatever the table afforded, which at 
first he did with the zest of a young, healthy 
appetite stimulated by unwonted exercise and 
fresh mountain air; but at length he was 
obliged, with smiles, to decline her importuni- 
ties. Meantime the conversation never flagged; 
everything he could tell of Henri was listened 
to with delight. Count Solara’s remarks on 
the conduct of the war were full of intelli- 
gence; the girls were sprightly, frank, and 
easily moved to mirth; altogether, Cavour 
thought himself among the most delightful 
companions he had ever known, while he de- 
cided Octavia to be the most beautiful and 
charming creature on earth, who would even 
dignify a throne. 

The meal was prolonged beyond the usual 
time. Darkness suddenly descended when the 
sun had gone down behind the mountains. 
Then Octavia brought a lamp; the table was 
rapidly cleared by the elderly woman who had 
previously been seen with the goats; an old 








black-letter Bible of venerable appearance was 
placed before Count Solara, who thoughtfully 
turned its leaves, the family, including the 
servant, placed themselves ‘around, and 
Cavour, to his silent wonder, found himself 
participating. in the evening worship of a 
“heretic” family. 

The Count read with holy fervour the fif- 
teenth chapter of the gospel of St. John. 
Cavour was unfamiliar with it; his feelings 
were touched. Solara made a few simple, 
practical remarks, then said, “ Let us pray.” 
Every knee sought the ground, Cavour’s 
among the rest. His attention, easily drawn 
away, was diverted by the hard breathing of 
the dairy woman. The prayer was short, 
hearty, and touching—all joined in the 
“Amen.” Next, “Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God.” An old Vaudois hymn 
was sung, full of sweetness and sadness. 
Cavour thought Octavia’s voice the sweetest 
he had ever heard. Then the benediction, and 
“Children, good night.’* Solara lighted an- 
other lamp, and carried it himself before 
Cavour to Henri’s chilet, screening it with his 
hand from the night wind. Then, with a 
hearty friendliness that had something patri- 
archal in it, he wished him good night, and 
left him. He and his wife sat in the dark till 
the girls could spare the other lamp. 

Cavour felt on enchanted ground; he fancied 
himself a new man. What would they think 
at Turin if they knew where he was? His 
parents would call him foolhardy; his con- 
fessor would be scandalised. He only felt that 
he was romantic; that everything around him 
was full of novelty and romance. These, the 
almost savages whom popular opinion decided 
to be hardly fit to dwell upon the earth !—how 
different they were from what his old nurse, 
nay, his mother, had portrayed! The truth 
really ought to be known about them. Count 
Solara, though his coat was a little rusty, had 
a high-bred, calm demeanour that would not 
ill beseem Duke Charles Emmanuel’s court. 
His family might be rustic in their simplicity, 
but there was not the least taint of vulgarity ; 
on the contrary, they had the highest sort of 
refinement—that which is quite independent 
of the trifling fashions of the day. They could 


mind high things, and yet condescend to those | 


of low estate. 

Cavour thought he should lie awake all 
night, revolving these and similar reflections. 
Instead of which he fell fast asleep directly his 
head was laid on his pillow. 

“ My love,” said Countess Solara to her hus- 
band when they too had retired to rest, “I 
like this young man—nay, I am charmed with 
him!” 
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“You are always so impressible, my Eu- 
genia,”’ returned he, smiling. 

“Nay, but I am sure there is good in him, 
and I presage great results.” 

“ May they be but good ones! My own 
hopes are overshadowed by my fears.” 

“ What should you fear? ” 

“That he may unsettle the children. They 
have seen no one so.courtly and courteous. 
He is but a passing guest,—he will forget all 
about us as soon as his back is turned on the 
Valleys. With them. it is too likely the im- 
pression will remain.” 

“ Nay, I do not think our girls so easily un- 
settled as that.” 

“They will hanker, maybe, for the outer 
world.” 

“T do not believe our Octavia so ill-grounded 
in our faith.” } 

“T hope not—I trust not. I think, if need 
were, she would die for it. Meanwhile I do 
not wish her young life to be clouded.” 

“My dear Solara, you noted his eyes when 
they rested on her?” 

“ With dangerous softness.” 

“Take my word for it, he is struck with 
her.” 

“There is no great difficulty in supposing 
that.” ’ 

“He admires her—he is ready to fall in love 
with her.” 

“ Heaven grant, then, she may not perceive 
it.” 

“But do you not see how good a thing it 
may be for both? Her lineage is as good as 
his—there is no disparity there! Her fortune 
would have been worthy of him had not your 
estates been confiscated; and if he pleads for you 
with zeal, the confiscation may be removed.” 

“Trifles unworthy of consideration, my wife, 


| if purchased at the price of our child’s be- 


coming an apostate.” 

“ But, my love, don’t you see—she may 
convert him!” 

“ Ah, that it were possible! But, my dear, 
that is the most unlikely of all things; and 
here are we, two old geese, amusing ourselves 
with dreams and phaniasms that we should be 


| severely angry with our girls for indulging in, 


though their tender years and total inexperi- 
ence would much more excuse them.”’ 

« Ah, well, I hope I am not a goose to desire 
the spiritual welfare of a promising young man, 
the friend of Henri,” said the Countess. “I 
shall make it the subject of prayer that it may 
be effected through our instrumentality.” 

“Through whatever instrumentality, it is 
equally to be desired, for he is in a position 
doubtless of much influence.” 

“ But if through ours, all the better and the 





pleasanter, you know. Henri has sent him to 
us that he may know us as we are. . Henri 
would certainly not have sent him, had he 
thought him unsafe. Very likely Henri expects 
the very same results that I do; and if they 
ensue you will own, I hope, that I was in the 
right.” 

“Yes, that I certainly will,” said Count 
Solara, smiling; and with that satisfying, as- 
surance, the Countess fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III.——THE TIRATA. 
Elsie. “What a delightful landscape spreads before us! 
Marked with a whitewashed cottage here and there; 
And in luxuriant garlands drooping o’er us, 
Blossoms of grape vines scent the sunny air.” 
LonGFELLow’s “ Golden, Legend.’’ 


Tue Vaudois keep their Sabbath cheerfully. 
They serve God after the manner that has 
prevailed among them from the earliest times, 
and consider that they do not the less glorify 
Him by alternating their religious services 
with harmless relaxation. The joy of the) Lord 
is their strength. They attempt not to pro- 
pitiate a stern Deity by the fasts and penances 
of will-worship, but submit to his wise, mild 
yoke, as loving children to a benignant father, 
who has afforded them the dearest proof of 
His love, in the gift of His dear Son. 

The Sunday drill and musketry practice was 
made the law of the land by Emmanuel Phili- 
bert; though in later times, when the Valdesi 
were objects of ungenerous suspicion, the 
Tirata was virtually abolished by the vexatious 
conditions annexed to it. 

The first Sabbath service began at nine, and 
rarely did the dwellers on the highest moun- 
tains absent themselves from it, except in case 
of sickness. Their liturgy was in Italian, till 
after the period of which I.am writing: viz., 
till the pestilence of 1630 carried off all the 
pastors but two; and their places were supplied 
by others who could only speak French. 

There is no knowing how long Cavour’s 
slumbers might have encroached on the Sab- 
bath morning, had they not been’ broken by 
the sound of clear young voices, apparently 
repeating a lesson, not far from his window. 
At first he turned a deaf ear to them; but at 
length, finding himself completely roused, he 
rose, somewhat provoked at the interruption, 
and dressed himself with such aids and appli- 
ances as Henri’s quarters afforded. 

On reaching the open air, he found a semi- 
circle of young mountaineers being eatechised 
by Octavia, whom the urchins seemed to regard 
with as much affection as respect. She was 
sitting on a bench under the broad eaves of 
her father’s chalet, and greeted him only with 
a smile when he begged her not to desist from 
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her employment on his account. She resumed 
it, as a matter of course, while he, casting him- 
self on the ground a few paces off, enjoyed the 
opportunity of gazing at her unobserved and 
unreproved. The broad patois of the lads would 
have made their catechism nearly unintelligible 
to him, even had he cared to understand it; 
but all he desired was to contemplate Octavia, 
who, at length becoming aware of his earnest 
gaze, was a little embarrassed by it. At the 
same instant, her father, stepping out, and 
putting his hand lightly on Cavour’s shoulder, 
said, “ Breakfast is now ready, my young 
friend. I hope you slept well last night.” 

“ Perfectly so, I thank you, signor,” said 
Cavour, springing to his feet, and following 
him and Octavia indoors, while the boys clat- 
tered down the mountain side; the foremost 
shouting “Degagiournese!” which signifies 
“make haste.” 

“You put me to shame by your industry, 
signorina,” said he. 

“Oh,” she replied, “we are a little later 
than usual, and I thought I could not do better 
than hear the boys, who came by appointment, 
at once. They are so badly off for books that 
oral instruction is what they greatly depend 
on. Their books are so scarce that they cir- 
culate them leaf by leaf.” 

“Such oral instruction as they have just 
been receiving must be more attractive to 
them than any book-learning,”’ said Cavour; 
“to be favoured with it, I could almost wish to 
be a scholar myself.” 

“My father waits to offer morning prayer,” 
said Octavia; and down they all knelt; after 


which, they assembled round the table to a 


cheerful, homely breakfast. 

Directly it was over, the whole party, with 
the exception of Countess Solara, started off to 
church at La Torre, a walk of some length; 
but being chiefly down hill, it was not very 
fatiguing. The conversation of his companions 


proceeded down the mountain, “a curious 
block of wood on the platform occupied by 
your son’s chalet.” 

“Ah, that is Henri’s target,” said Solara. 
Few of our dwellings are without one, and few 
of the targets are without a ball lodged in the 
centre. You will see some good practice this 
morning after service. Our men are good, not 
only in the use of the musket, but of the bow, 
and the lads are excellent with a sling and 
a stone. Want of other weapons teaches them 
the use of those that they have.” 

Arrived at the modest church, or “temple” 
as it was called, of La Torre, they found 
outside it—awaiting the arrival of their minis- 
ter, Messer Bodetti—a handful of men whose 
erect carriage showed they were fresh from 
the seat of war. Their absence from their 
homes had rendered this return a delight to 
them, and they greeted Count Solara with 
lively yet respectful pleasure. The bulk of the 
congregation had already taken their seats in 
orderly arrangement, the men on one side, the 
women on the other; and to improve the inter- 
val, the schoolmaster of La Torre, an intelli- 
gent-looking man, under thirty, was reading 
aloud to them from the Bible on the desk, till the 
service began at nine o’clock, or thereabouts. 

Scarcely had Count Solara’s family taken 
their places, when Messer Bodetti entered and 


tation to general confession, he joined his 
people in the act of confession with impressive 
earnestness, they supporting him with corre- 
sponding devotion. To Cavour it was new and 
| strange to hear a congregation thus responding 
in their own familiar tongue, instead of listening 
ito a priest intoning in a language they could 
‘not understand. His thought was, “ Of course 
it’s all wrong, but there seems a good deal of 
‘common sense in it nevertheless.” 

| Then followed a psalm, sung very heartily 
and in good time and tune. 





opened his service-book. After a short exhor- | 


Cavour’s refined | 


beguiled the way to Cavour; the scenery, also, \Italian taste was somewhat shocked at the 
enchanted him. The mountain tops were red absence of instrumentation and of scientific 
with thick blossoming rhododendron; the plash- | training; but he soon found himself listening 
ing of mountain streams had an indescribably entranced to Octavia’s sweet soprano, sup- 
cheerful effect ; gigantic walnuts and chestnuts | ported by her father’s rich bass. 


stretched their branches over them as they | 
descended into the valley, and among the | 


| foliage frequently peeped rural dwellings that 


had not only clusters of grapes hanging about | 
the roofs and eaves, but also had each its little 


| orchard and vineyard, with vines not of the | 
| dwarf kind, but festooned from tree to tree. | 


An extempore prayer succeeded, which 
wearied him a good deal, but he detected 
neither heresy nor disaffection in it. Then the 
sermon, which wearied him more. However, 
he found that by placing himself at a certain 
angle, he could look pensively, as it were, and 
without offence, at Octavia, nearly the whole 


| These groves were musical with the song) time; and as she and her family looked con- 


of birds, and seemed to possess enchantment | stantly at their pastor, they were unaware that 
for every sense. Had warfare ever been known| he did not do the same. Messer Bodetti, 
in such peaceful scenes? Alas! yes. however, gave him a look of stern rebuke, 
“T noticed,” said Cavour to his host, as they | which he only returned by a stony stare, as 
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| to La Torre, so I could not miss my way.” 


| that young jackanapes would have brought us 


| of incomprehension; bat presently shifted his 


| reach me.” 


| valise,” said Piero; “‘and besides, I was anx- 
| ious for your safety; so I left the horses in 
good hands and started as soon as I had given 





| alms-box. 
' nor did he see one all’the while he was in 
| the valleys, though there was unseen poverty 
| that called for relief—a family that had lost its 
| head, another whose cow had died, another 
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“Ah, there are precipitous heights here- 
posture, and began to feel dreadfully weary. | abouts,” said Piero; “frightful! though I’m 
He was amusing himself with his own! used to mountains. And the men that came 
thoughts when the sermon concluded, and he| along with me told such wild stories of what 
hoped the service was nearly over. But after|had taken place among their rocks as made 
this followed the prayer for all sorts and/| my blood run cold.” 
conditions of men, the Lord’s prayer, the! “That was their policy probably. Though 
Apostles’ creed, another psalm, an exhortation | friendly to us now, they have not been so 
to almsgiving, and the final benediction. ‘always, and they may naturally wish to keep 

Cavour dropped a piece of money into the strangers from coming to look after them.” 
No beggars clustered at the door,’ “I’m sure I should never want to come and 
look after them,” said Piero. ‘“ You’ll return 
soon, I suppose, signor P ” 

“ What! tired already?” said Cavour. “ You 
know you came to please yourself. I told you 
whose little harvest had been destroyed, and to stay at the inn, and I believe you will be 
so forth. | rather in the way here. I am not tired, my- 

The whole service lasted about an hour and | self, by any means. This is a lively, pretty 
a half, and then the Vaudois streamed out into | scene which is now going on—quite worth 
the open air, the little ones stretching them- | 
selves, as if cramped with sitting long in a| 
confined space, but slipping their hands into | 
those of their parents, and walking off as good | 
as gold. The old and middle-aged people 
exchanged friendly greetings with one another ; 
the young men, chiefly striplings, looked up 
their muskets, and prepared for a trial of skill | the ladies. 
on the firing ground at no great distance.| “They have their own little duties among 
Here they briskly arranged the preliminaries | the young and the sick,” replied Count Solara. 
of the match, while a good many looked on. |“ We shall see them no more till sunset. 

“Your piece does not look a very good one,” | Messer Bodetti is now going to perform a 
said Cavour to a young man, taking his gun’ second service among the mountains, and I 
from him and looking closely at it. 

“No; but it’s the best I could get,” he 
replied, good-humouredly, “and it has knocked 
over many a man at a pretty long range.” 

“ Oh, that’s what you keep up your practice 
for, is it?” said Cavour, returning it to him. 

“We have need to do so, Sor cavalé (Sir 
cavalier). We never defy, but we may fairly 
defend.” 

At this instant Cavour saw the eager face 
of his man-servant. 

“Soh!” said he, “you have managed to 


else to see. Ha! that was a good shot.” 
Solara now approached to present Messer 
Bodetti to his guest. The good barbe wel- 
comed him with a penetrating but not un- 
candid look, and entered into conversation. 
Cavour presently asked what had become of 


| too P ” 

“ Readily,” replied the young man, though 
the invitation was not much to his taste. 
|looked round for his man, whom he observed 


seemed, to bet. Having called him to him— 

“ Piero,” said he, in a low voice, “ you must 
mind what you are about here—we are on 
dangerous ground, you know. These rustics 
think it sinful to bet, and are very rough and 
ready. 
tongue between your teeth.” 

Piero gave a knowing look, and bowed com- 
pliance. Cavour then followed his companions. 
After quitting the little town, almost every 
house in which had the head of a bear, wolf, 
or fox, sometimes all three, nailed against it, 
they crossed a smooth, rich meadow, and then 
“Your footing, more likely,” said Cavour. | a little bridge over a rapid stream; beyond 
“Oh, we came by another road from what | which the path gradually ascended and became 

more and more abrupt; sometimes over- 
yesterday evening—I believe there was mis-| shadowed by walnuts and chestnuts of immense 
chief in him, signor! We could have ridden | girth; then, again, winding round enormous 
very well here.” 'fragments of rock that had fallen from the 

“ But not to Count Solara’s chilet. It is on| heights above. Sometimes they passed beneath 
a very precipitous height; and he took a short| beetling crags that looked as if they would 
cut to it.” | topple over and crush everything below them; 


“Signor, I knew you must want your, 


them their feed. There were others coming 





coming so far for, even if there were nothing | 


‘am about to accompany him. Will you go 


He | 


among the marksmen, inciting them, as it 


Keep your eyes about you, and your | 
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on which it grew having been brought from a 
distance, and spread with much pains on the 
stony surface. 

When Cavour expressed his surprise that 
such pains should be taken for what afforded 
such a small return, Solara replied that the 
people were poor enough to be forced to use 
every foot of surface, in order to obtain the 
bare necessaries of life. 

“ And though,” said he, “their ploughs, 
harrows, and rakes are pretty much what they 
were in the days of Virgil and Columella, they 


make up for such rude implements by their | 


industry.” 

Cavour’s interest in what he saw and heard 
pleased Messer Bodetti, who began to converse 
with him about the war, and the stern, strong 
character of Charles Emmanuel, who had so 
suddenly rushed into it, probably goaded 
thereto by the haughty counsel, or rather 
command, of the Spanish prime minister “to 
This so incensed the haughty Duke 
that he had at once passionately torn the order 
of the Golden Fleece from his breast, sum- 
marily dismissed the Spanish ambassador from 
his court; and made a sudden inroad on Mont- 
ferrat, the ground of contention. This had 
drawn on the Duke of Savoy the whole might 
of Spain; he vainly sought alliances with 
foreign states, and found himself obliged to 
sustain the unequal fight alone. This brought 
out his resolution and military genius in full 
force; insomuch that he commanded the ad- 
miration and respect of the nations who had 
refused him their support; and his prominent 
defects were thrown into the shade. 

What were those defects? He was am- 
bitious, unscrupulous, rash, passionate, impe- 
tuous to the verge of insanity. Succeeding 


| Emmanuel Philibert in the dukedom at the age 


of eighteen, he had wisely begun by submitting 
to his father’s advisers; but soon wearying of 
their control, he had submitted to no will but 
his own. Possessed of keen intellect and 
dashing bravery, like so many of the princes 
of Savoy, Charles Emmanuel was of course a 
hero in the eyes of his subjects; and it was 
no wonder that Cavour was dazzled by his 
feats and proud of fighting under him. 

He and his new friends at length reached a 
sort of natural amphitheatre, where a mountain 
congregation had already assembled.- Messer 
Bodetti conducted the service without any 
apparent fatigue, though he had been on duty 
or on foot almost ever since daybreak. During 
the extempore sermon, Cavour fell into a day- 
dream that had nothing to do with the dis- 
course. 


again they would emerge on a mere shelf 
| covered ‘with wheat; every handful of earth 


“ Surely,” thought he, “the patriarchal oc- 
cupations of these people, the beauty of their 
country, and the purity of their atmosphere 
must possess them of happiness that I had 
hitherto supposed only fabled by the poets. 
They are deficient in nothing but refinement, 
which is actually possessed by Count Solara’s 
family. Might he not then be perfectly happy 
here without fretting for his estates? At any 
rate a@ younger man might be so, blessed in 
the love of Donna Octavia.” 

The hymn that concluded the service, and 
resounded from rock to rock, produced on him 
the effect of martial music, and inspired for 
the moment high resolve and heroic daring. 
| Pity that such emotions, so called forth, are 
| usually transient. 

As they took their way back to the chillet, 
a sudden turn in the precipitous path brought 
them face to face with Count Solara’s daughters. 
Smiling greetings were exchanged; and Ca- 
vour, courteously yielding the wall to them, 
overbalanced himself, and slipped over the 
path. He would have pitched far below, with 
probably; some disastrous result, but for the 
outstretched hand of Octavia, which he imme- 
diately grasped, with less thought, at the 
instant, of her safety than his own. Immedi- 
ately he was covered with shame at having 
availed himself of her help, and overwhelmed 
her with apologies, which she seemed to think 
quite uncalled for. 

“ Of course,” said she, “I was not going to 
let you break your neck.” 

Dinner awaited them at the chalet, where 
Messer Bodetti remained to dine. With two 
such men to lead the discourse it need hardly 
be said that,— 

“ Theirs was converse such as it behoved 

Men to have held and God to have approved.”’ 

In the cool of the evening they all walked 
part of the way to La Torre with Messer 
Bodetti and his sister, who was returning 
home with him. The walk was delightful. 
The rapid fireflies flitted across their path, and 
added to their cheerfulness by their playful 
irradiation. They sparkled in millions in the 
grass, trees, and hedges, infinitely more nu- 
merous and lively than Cavour had ever yet 
seen them. 

“How strange it is,’ said Count Solara, 
“that while the classic writers speak so often 
of the glowworms, they do not say anything of 
their airy brethren.” 

“ Pardon me, they do,” said Messer Bodetti; 
“ Aristotle notices the distinction between 
them; and Pliny calls them cicindele.” 

Meanwhile Cavour had captured one of them. 
“Gone!” exclaimed he, when he opened his 
hand. “No, it is dead. I have crushed it.” 
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| along like flies. 
| a sortie from this place and surprised and 
| routed a thousand men ; 

| with a sling and a stone. 


|| such places ; ; it may be of use some day. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE COCOON PARTY. 


“If you can find anything to amuse you, 


| stay by all means; only be careful to give no 


| offence.” 


‘‘ And thus in chat the instructive hours they passed.” 
Pore. 
“Wnuere do you think I slept last night, | f; 
signor?” said Piero next morning, when he 
presented himself to assist at his master’s | 
toilet. ‘Actually in a cave, on a bed of dried 
leaves! and the fellow who shared it with me | 
told me with a grin that the whole family and | 
their live stock had harboured in it in time of | 
danger. He said they had a stronghold higher | 
up, ‘almos ++ in the clouds, nay, above them, that | 
nobody had yet found but themselves. It is 
among such inaccessible rocks that it can only 
be reached by a track too narrow to be visible 
below, a mere line on a wall, which they creep 
He said the people once made 


killing many of them 
Do you believe it, 





signor? I don’t; pah!” 

“What I have already seen of these moun- | 
tains, Piero, inclines me to suppose the place | 
of refuge may exist. Find out all you can of | 
You | 
know, guides are paid well.” 

‘Sometimes with a bullet,’ said Piero, 
doubtfully. “I should not like to be in ad-| 
vance of an attacking party here, myself.” 

“You do not like the country ? ” 

* Not at all, signor. For eight or ten 


|| months of the year the snow blocks up the 


| passes. 





The Ponte de la Torre is nothing but 
a pine trunk flung at a fearful height between 
two walls of rock which barely admit the) 
foaming Germanasca between them far below. 


| The bridge may be severed with an axe at a 


moment's warning, and then where are you? It 


| has often been done, and then there is no other 


access to the valley. Like the place, indeed ! 
No, nor the people.” 

* Be content, you shall soon leave them.” 

** We shall soon leave them? ” 

“That is as may be. I get on better with 





the Valdesi than you seem to do. My ob- 
servations, which may hereafter be of im- 


| portance, are not completed. We should study | 


But before the fair, came the cocoon party, 
and this began directly after breakfast at the 
farmhouse of Gabriele Valle, a thriving Vau- 
dois. To this good man and his wife Rosetta, 


the Solara family were indebted for many of | 


their daily comforts ; and they were therefore 
| specially glad to requite them by any instance 
of neighbourly kindness. It was to be chiefly 
a female gathering, but Cavour wished to 
witness it, and Count Solara undertook the 
care of his daughters. The girls made what 
simple additions they could to their dress, in 
honour of the occasion; chiefly by bouquets 
of flowers, and bracelets and necklaces of 
bright coloured berries. They started in high 
glee, and soon found their way to La Torre. 
Raw silk is the staple of Piedmont, and 
especially of the valleys of Lucerna and 
Perosa; it is one of the greatest resources:the 
Vaudois possess. ‘T'wo of the principal filaturas 
are or were in San Giovanni and La Torre. 
At La Torre, the cocoons have sometimes 
amounted to fifty thousand pounds weight, and 
the filatura lasts till the end of September. 


|The wheel by which the silk is wound off is 
| turned rapidly by the foot, and employs many 


poor people in reeling it off. 
When the mulberry leaves on which the 


| Silkworms feed are scarce or of bad quality, 


the silkworms are a considerable expense to 
their owners. Count Solara told Cavour that 
a silkworm requires sixty thousand times its 
own weight of its appropriate food during the 
space of a single month, and in ten days 
weaves a thread equal in length to six English 
miles. When it is fally grown and in working 
order, it begins by enclosing itself in a fine 
web or tissue, which occupies it a day. » Next 
day it adds another within it; the third day a 
third, and ends by inclosing itself in its veil of 
silk. The worm is busy for six or eight days 
more, but then seems to become torpid, and let 
us hope it really is so; for the! cocoons are 
then removed from the branches on which they 
are suspended, and exposed to a heat strong 
enough to cause its death. It is then pre- 


the country of a possible enemy in time of| pared for sale by clearing away the outer web 


peace.” 
“Then, where you stay, I stay, signor,” 
Piero, decidedly, as if the decision rested en- | 


|| tirely on himself. 


“That need not be. I have no want of you 
here, and you may await me at Lucerna.” 


|or film, and the cocoon is then ready for 
said | 


Few growers reel off their own 
The filatura, or winding off the silk 


market. 
cocoons. 


| for use, is done by just throwing the cocoons 


| 


into nearly boiling water, and keeping them in 
constant motion. 


“If you order me to do so, of course I must | from the balls by straws or twigs, and wound 
go, signor; but I don’t want to forsake you. | off by machinery on a reel, uniting the threads 


Who ‘is to brush your clothes, or carry your 


messages P Besides, there’s going to be a fair.” | 


of four or five balls in one, so as to make it 


sufficiently strong and thick. This is an 


Then the ends are detached . 
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operation of great nicety, and for years after 
the time of which I write, was a profound 
mystery, kept secret among the Piedmontese. 
Nor was it till they were scattered by per- 
secution, that some of their fugitives brought 
the secret to England, when it was turned to 
account by the enterprising John Lombe, 
and afterwards by the silk manufacturers of 
Derby.* 

Count Solara’s daughters were now about 
to assist in what may be called the harvest 
home of one of the chief silkworm farmers of 
La Torre. The merrymaking on these oc- 
casions is one of the festivities of the district, 
when, as the saying is, many hands make light 
work (a secret well-known to American house- 
wives), and the mistress of the house makes 
her young friends welcome to her best, in 
return for their assistance. 

On this occasion Rosetta Valle and her 
daughters, in rather smarter working dresses 
than usual, met them at the door, and gave the 
young ladies a truly affectionate greeting, 
while they received Count Solara with marked 
respect, and his guest, whom they had noticed 
on Sunday, with curiosity and interest. 

The visitors were conducted into the clean 
swept farmyard, where benches and stools had 
been placed for their use. The cocoons were 
brought to them by the lads who had carefully 
removed them from the faggots or brushwood 
to which they had been attached. They were 
then picked and sorted by the lively young 
people, who, discarding the chairs, seated 
themselves in a circle on the ground, and 
who, as they cleared the cocoons from their 
outer covering, threw them into a large basket 
in the centre. There was plenty of talking 


the colour mount in the cheek. Cavour rather 
wondered at their want of reserve before a 
stranger like himself, but an extraordinary 
frankness prevailed among them, as though it 
were the last thing in the world to be be- 
trayed, or to need to speak in dark sayings. 

“ How I wish we could have a little music!” 
cried Cavour at last. “ Has no one a guitar P” 

No one had; but they could sing without 
accompaniment ; or better still, Fidelio could 
accompany them on his flute. So a shepherd 
swain bearing this suitable name readily pro- 
duced a sort of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 
which, on being blown, produced sundry 
squeaks that unavoidably reminded one of 
a pig being ringed. It made laughter, if not 
music, and in due time it was handled so as 
to act like a pitch-pipe, and support the voices 
with a wild, erratic sort of accompaniment, 
now and then uttering an unexpected squeal 
that diverted Cavour exceedingly. 

The girls sang wild, pleasing ditties; and 
then Cavour was pressed to sing, and readily 
acceded; for he. knew he had a rich and 
mellow voice that had been carefully trained. 








He was not at all diffident; and after hum- 
ming, sotto voce, with assumed indifference, 
for a minute or so, he burst into a delicious 
air that he sang with such expression as to be 
quite subduing, and Octavia and the farmer's 








wife were surprised into tears, which, however, 
they were ashamed of letting be seen (though 
one of the party certainly did see them). 

After this, Cavour would not sing again, 
but in low tones that were almost as enthralling 
as his song, he spoke to her whom alone he 
cared to please, half reclining at her feet; 
while the country girls, who had never seen 








and laughing as soonas a little natural shyness 
wore off, occasioned by the presence of a/ 
stranger. Cavour taking possession of a has- | 
sock, seated himself near Octavia, and was 
highly successful in his endeavours to promote | 
the general amusement, while Count Solara | 
looked on, and chatted on local topics with 
Gabriele Valle. 

By the time the cocoons were stripped 
and ready for market, they were all on the 
best of terms with one another. They were | 
summoned to a plain but excellent dinner, | 
where, according to the fashion of the valleys, | 


the head of the table was accorded to Count’ always ask his advice in any difficulty, and he 
Solara, who therefore carved for all and ac- always gives it kindly.” 


quitted himself admirably. He contributed, | 
too, his ready smile and pleasant jest; and | 


it was only now and then, and by chance as it|than you have.” 


any one so fine before, looked on in admiration 
and wonder at the young cavalier, whose hands 
might have vied with those of Humbert the 
White-handed. 

There was more work for the young ladies 
to do; and meanwhile Gabriele took the two 
gentlemen over the farm, orchard, and paddock; 
and asked Count Solara’s advice about drain- 
ing his land, which was given in a very clear- 
headed, practical manner. Cavour observed 
that he seemed a good agriculturist. 

“Oh, there’s nothing the Count is not 
master of,’ said Gabriele, smiling. “We 





“Tt is a pleasure to me to do so,” said 
Solara; “and I have more time for reading 
Then, addressing Cavour, 


were, that the feats of other days were alluded | he added,— 


to with animation, making the eye kindle and 


“T could pass my life most happily here on 


* Gilly. Readers of “I Promessi Sposi” will |@ modest independence that should enable me 


remember that Renzo was a silk-spinner or weaver. 


to employ labour in constructing dykes, dams, 
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| stake. 


| under the Count di Trinité (who got the 
| nickname of Tyrannité) to destroy the towns 
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1 here). But the Valdesi, descending on them 
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bridges, and roads; planting bare mountain 
sides with forest trees to sustain them by their 


|| roots, irrigating the fields, and compelling the 


streams to keep to their own beds.” 
“Surely money could scarcely be better 


| employed,” rejoined Cavour. 


“No, only that is the very thing wanted. 
To every improvement I suggest, the answer 
is, ‘None’ é danari.’ ” 

While Solara and the farmer continued 
their talk, Cavour dwelt on the suggestions he 
had just heard, and thought how pleasant it 
would be to work them out. 

“Surely,” said he to Octavia, as they re- 
turned to the chalet, “one might be happy to 
live,here for ever!” 

“ Ah,” said she, “and yet these rocks have 
echoed such groans and tears.” ‘ 

“You are speaking of the warfare that has 
been waged among them. Might it not have 
been better for your people to have contested 
less P ” 

“To have yielded up their faith? Never! 
We would all of us die for it.” 

“ Strange stories have reached me of a mere 
handful putting a whole battalion to flight.” 

“That has been done again and again. 
Perhaps you allude to the troops of Duke 
Emmanuel Philibert ? ” 

“JT know not whether I do or not. 
about them.” 

“Tt was in the year 1561, that the Duke, 
before he came from Nice into Piedmont, and 
knew us for what we were, sent word to the 
counts and lords of the valleys that they 
should admonish the Vaudois to abjure their 
religion, cast off their ministers, and submit 
to the Pope. They sent him respectful answers 
that they could not do this, having held their 
pure faith from the earliest times, but that 
they would obey and honour him in every- 
thing else. The Duke, greatly incensed, com- 
manded that thenceforth every one who at- 
tended the Vaudois services should, for the 
first offence, be fined a hundred crowns, for 
the second, be condemned to the galleys for | 
life. Am I right, my father?” 

“Quite right, my child. Jndges were sent 
on circuit to see the penalties inflicted, to bind 
and imprison recusants and seize their goods. 
Some unfortunate persons were burnt at the 
Go on.” 

“ Then our people flew to arms,” said Octavia, 
“and it was time! They had many successes. 
The Duke then sent 4,000 foot and 200 horse 


Tell me 


and villages with fire and sword. First they 
fell upon Angrogna (a mile and a half from 





from a certain steep place, attacked them with 
slings and stones, and drove back the assault- 
ing party of 1,200 men; slaying seventy of 
them, and losing only three themselves, though 
they only numbered two hundred. Perhaps 
that is the story you mean?” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Cavour; “but go on 
to the end.” 

“Count Tyrannité,” proceeded Octavia, 
“being checked by this defeat, attempted to 
gain by art what he could not by arms. He 
therefore told our people that if they would 
promise obedience thenceforth to the Duke, 
they might redeem themselves and their 
religion for sixteen thousand crowns. Surely, 
signor, you may see for yourself whether they 
could easily pay such a fine! However, they 
sent envoys to say they would raise it if they 
possibly could. The envoys were thrown into 
prison, and by hard usage induced to promise 
concessions, to which the Valdesi, when they 
learnt them, refused to agree. Then the 
Duke, in great wrath, commanded La T'yrannité 
to lay waste the valleys with fire and sword; 
and in consequence, heuses were burnt and 
sacked, and poor men, women, and children 
were driven to the heights and caverns of 
their mountains. Many little children and 
infants miserably perished. 

“The Lord of Runclaret, who was among 
the Duke’s captains, led 600 men to the top 
of a mountain which our people thought could 
only be reached by themselves; and from 
thence they looked down on about thirty 
Vaudois and made merry at their expense. 
These thirty Vaudois, with their minister at 
their head, cried hard unto the Lord in their 
trouble; while six chosen slingers of them 
stole round by a passage unknown to the 
Duke’s soldiers, and rushed boldly on them, 
crying, ‘Let the Lord Jesus Christ be glorified:’ 
Was that the story you meant, signor ?” 

“ Perhaps it was,” said Cavour, “ but go on, 
I pray you.” 





“ About eighty of our men appearing at the | 





same time in the valley below, hastened to | 


join their distressed brethren; the soldiers 


took precipitately to flight, and the snow 
being deep, many fell into it, and became an 
easy prey. As for the Lord of Runclaret, a 
ploughboy slew him with a sling and a stone. 


Two hundred of his soldiers were killed in | 


that fight, and without any loss of our people. 
Perhaps that was the story you meant ? 

“But think, signor, of the women and 
children cast out in that snow, whose bones, 
in inaccessible places, still whiten on the 
ground!” 

“Very sad,” said Cavour, soberly. 
things will happen, you know, in war.” 


* Such 
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“La Trinité had not done with us,” said|them to and beyond Angrogna; the women 
Count Solara. “Irritated at this second / and children helping to roll down great stones 


on them from the rocks. And so our Vaudois 


repulse, he recruited his forces to the amount 
won the day. Hostilities ceased, and terms 


of seven thousand men, and prepared to take 
vengeance on Angrogna. For four days he| were made. Whence arose the proverb among 
pursued the people into their strongholds. | us, ‘ Heretofore the wolves have devoured the 
Two of his colonels, eight captains, and four|dogs; but now the dogs have devoured the 








hundred men fell without gaining an inch of! wolves.’ 
ground. On the fifth day a fresh attack was | 


For our enemies called us dogs.” 
“J wonder I never heard much of this 


made with great fury; but the troops, being| before,” said Cavour, after a short pause. 


again repulsed, refused to return to the charge. | 


“ Different sides have different ways of telling 


As soon as. they were seen to waver, the|a story. But you now hear plain matter of 


| Valdesi rushed down on them and chased! fact.” 


OUT OF THE WORLD; 
Or, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET WORK IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PROTOPLAST.” 


CHAPTER I.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


“We shall be ‘ quite out of the world’ here,” 
said my husband to me, as we drove into the 
gates of C rectory; and as he spoke I 
felt only too glad to escape from London, with 
its animating and ever-shifting scenes, to a re- 
tired country house where I hoped to engage 
in quiet, peaceful, useful work. There are no 
spheres of action for a woman more blessed 
than that of a clergyman’s wife in one of our 
pleasant English villages. She has opportuni- 
ties of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
her husband’s people, and of associating her- 
self with the interests of their daily life, thus 
obtaining the best kind of influence over them, 
which never can be hers in the district of a 
large and populous town. In the present in- 
stance the illness of a member of my family 
had detained me in London, while my husband 





‘ing an outstretched lawn and a large lake, on 
which the winter sun was gleaming brightly. 
| Oh, it was indeed a trial to exchange a London 
| square for such a scene as this, and to feel that 
/there was occupation for all one’s energies in 
ithe oversight of the rural parish through 
|which I had just driven tomy home. Had I 
'then known what kindly hearts I should find 
amongst those parishioners—had I known 
how freely their love would be given me, I 
should have felt even more rejoiced than I did 


them. But I will not anticipate. That day 
was chiefly employed in going over all the ins 
and outs of my new premises; the old ram- 
bling house with its many rooms, the out- 
houses, stables, kitchen-gardens, all adapted 
/not for show but for real comfort. 

| Such were my first impressions of our Suf- 





and children had preceded me to the village of | folk rectory. I was eagerly informed by my 


C » where, in the absence of the rector, he 
had undertaken to reside for a year or two in 
the discharge of ministerial duties. 

There was nothing very attractive in the 





| aspect of the old-fashioned rectory, especially 


as it was in the winter season. A large, plain 
white block of a house, unadorned with creepers 
or trellis-work, which might have so greatly 
added to its beauty. I was not struck with 
the cheerfulness of its aspect, but as I looked 
on the extensive grounds and fair green mea- 
dows which lay around it, I was more than 
satisfied -with my future home. Under the 
portico stood my two boys with bunches of 
snowdrops and spring violets in their hands to 
greet me, and they led me exultingly into a 
very cheerful, pleasant sitting-room overlook- 


iservants in rather dolorous tones that there 
| were no shops in the village. “No shops of 
any kind?” I asked, incredulously. “ Yes, two 
very small general shops, but no butcher, no 
|baker.” Well, at first housekeeping cares did 
‘seem rather perplexing. It was difficult to re- 
|member the precise days on which such and 
such articles of household necessity could be 
|procured. We had some trouble for a time in 
getting eggs and milk, for at that time we had 
not bought cows; our bread got very stale, 
our meat did not always arrive in good time 
for dinner; but a very little forethought and 
experience obviated all these difficulties, and I 
soon found that it is as easy to gather around 
one all the essentials for family consumption 
in the country as in London, only one has not 





at the prospect before me, and more earnestly | 
desirous of spending my strength among | 
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quite the same variety in one’s daily bill of 
fare. I set myself to the task of putting my 
house in order, and soon arranged for pro- 
viding all things needful for comfort indoors. 
The day after my arrival was Ash Wednes- 
day, and my husband proposed my accompany- 
ing him to the most distant of the two churches 
which (with the help of a curate) he had to 
serve, where on these special days it had long 
been usual to have prayers and a sermon. We 
set out together on the crisp, frozen road; 
icicles were hanging on the leafless boughs, 
the air was sharp and exhilarating, and I could 
not help remarking on the exquisite pleasures 
of a winter walk in the country. As we walked, 
our conversation fell on the beauty of the Com- 
mination Service that day to be read in the 
church. My husband remarked to me how few 
could appreciate or admire its spirit. I said I 
had always felt it was one of the great beauties 
of our Church of England Prayer Book, recog- 
nising as it does the goodness and perfection 
of the law of God, and leading men to bow to 
its condemning sentences, thus preparing them 
rightly for a reception of the gospel message 
of peace. As we were thus conversing we 
reached the church,—a small, very old, primi- 
tive building, with a large porch, but without 
tower or steeple.- The congregation consisted 
mainly of the poor, all orderly and attentive as 
they listened to the word of life. The old clerk, 
who was so deaf that he could hear nothing 
without a trumpet, stood up on a stool right 
before the clergyman’s face, holding his instru- 
ment to his ear with the open end close to the 
preacher’s mouth. How Mr. B—— could bear 
it was a mysterytome. In his sermon my hus- 
band explained in familiar language the ser- 
vice of the day, and endeavoured to remove the 
prejudice existing against the Commination 
curses, dwelling on their real import, and de- 
scribing the blessedness of those who know 
the law as a schoolmaster to bring them unto 
Christ. This was the first time I was per- 
mitted to join in the worship of the people to 
whom I afterwards became so deeply attached. 
Thus began my life among them. D—— 
W church was about a mile from that of 
C—-—; it stood in a lonely part of the road, 
and quite halfa mile from the village of D—— 
W-——.._ Indeed, many of the people living at 
the latter place found it as near to come across 
the fields to C as to go along the road to 
D—— W. for the service. One part of 
the Sunday the two congregations were united 
at C——, as there was service only once on 
alternate mornings and afternoons at D—— 
W It is very difficult to avoid little jea- 














lousies arising between two parishes under one 
I will not say these were 


pastoral charge. 





wholly avoided with my husband’s people, but 
on the whole I think good feeling and neigh- 
bourly kindness prevailed. 


The end of my first week was taken up with | 


a succession of visitors. In the country, five 


or seven miles is thought very little of for a | 
morning call, and among the names announced | 


to me were those of some neighbouring rectors 
and their wives. All were kind and cordial in 
their welcome to C——, but I have always 
found it a good rule not to be hasty in forming 
a judgment as to whom one shall best like 


among new acquaintances, and while I felt | 


quite sure I should find society enough for my | 





taste in C , L reserved to myself the plea- 
sure of forming gradual friendships among the 
most congenial. After all, how much there is 
in every locality and situation of life to enjoy, 
to appreciate, to praise God for! What a won- 
derful lesson Paul taught when he said, “ Be 
content with such things as ye have,”’—not 
with the things which have been, and which 
naturally are seen in the roseate hues of sun- 
set light; not with the things which shall be, 
and which we are so fond of painting to our- 
selves in the rich tints of some to-morrow’s 





dawning beauty; but things which are ours | 


now, in the glare of the noontide, the things 
which are mingled with all our present, press- 
ing, wearing trials. Be content with such 


things,—with the daily bread and the cup of | 


comfort, and the love which is in actual exer- 
cise, and the portion we are at this moment 
receiving from the hand of Him who is our 
God this day, as He will be for ever. 

Few things have struck me more in my 
intercourse with clergymen than the discon- 
tent which most of them feel with their present 
sphere of work—-all seem wishing to make a 
change. 
quiet simplicity and beauty of a rural parish, 
those to whom God has given a country sphere 
seek the liveliness and the extensive field of 


work which they think they would enjoy in a | 


town; those whose people are agricultural 


would like a seafaring population ; those who | 
have to do with sailors would prefer the la- | 


bourers and the farmers as their flock. In 


fact, each rector, vicar, or curate would be | 


much better off anywhere than where God has 


in His providence placed him. Some noble | 
exceptions there are to this rule, but that this | 


general discontent prevails I think one cannot 
help observing. Nor is the restless spirit to 
which I refer confined to the clerical profes- 
sion. So rare a thing is it to find people 
thoroughly pleased and contented with what 
falls to their lot in life that I am almost ready 
to subscribe to what a dear friend once said in 
the pulpit, “The art of contentment is a lost 


Those who are in town sigh for the | 






















































































| of chairs, his head supported by pillows. 








| use .of invalids, and this was lent out from 
|, house to house, as it was most wanted, under 
| the superintendence of the kind family at the 


| eternal life, which will enable him with a song 


| several times to see a poor young fellow who 
| was sinking of decline, and he now asked me 


| small farm; and although their son had been 
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art, just as much lost to us as some of the arts 
of the Romans have been lost to the world.” 
But we may take shame to ourselves if it be 
so, for the Christian’s God is the God of : 
and he has a double promise to rest upon,— 
“The Lord shall choose our inheritance for 
us.” And “God shall supply all your need.” 


CHAPTER II.— THE DYING LABOURER. 


TuERs are few things more painful to a minister 
of the gospel than the uncertainty which at- 
tends the death-beds of many in his parish. 
even of those of whom he is not wholly desti- 
tute of hope. How often he turns aside from 
the lifeless form with some faint trust that it 
was well at the last with a sinner’s soul, and 
yet with something far short of that full 
assurance, and definite persuasion, that the 
departed one has been made a partaker of 


of perfect praise to look beyond the veil, and 
see the delivered one in the presence of Jesus. 

The first visit I paid in the parish of C—— 
was to the dying. My husband had been 


to accompany him to the cottage. 
The parents were rather better off than the 
generality of working people; they kept a 


only a labourer, he had wanted for nothing 
during the long illness which was now to 
terminate in death. 

When I entered the house, I found the 
invalid half sitting, half lying, on a couple 


I have often felt what a sad thing it is that 
when our people in a lower class of life to our 
own fall sick, they have no sofa or easy chair 
to support their weak and suffering limbs. 
The bed is their only rest. They are taken 
from that, and placed upon some hard, uncom- 
fortable seat where it is impossible for them 
to attain a position of ease. There are many 
low basket chairs which are inexpensive, 
which might be purchased, indeed, for two or 
three shillings; and one or two of these, well 
provided with cushions, I should like to see in 
every village home in our land, for the use of 
the aged and the delicate. I am sure recovery 
is often retarded because the sufferer shrinks 
from the effort of sitting up, while the bed, 
poor as it is, furnishes the only place of com- 
fort. So great a desideratum was some couch 
for the sick and dying felt to be in C——, that 
a good lady left an old sofa expressly for the 








Hall of D Ww , the adjoining and united 
parish. No one applied there for assistance in 
vain; every real need was supplied with tke 
tenderest consideration and sympathy. But, as 
| I have said, a little forethought and care 
would provide every cottage-home with this 
comfort. 

Young J., the object of our visit, seemed to 


young man; 
his cheeks wore the hectic of consumption, his 
came in short gasps. It was too clear that the 


him for a prey. By his side stood his mother. 
There was something somewhat sinister in her 
look. I did not like her expression—still less 
her excessive talkativeness. My husband 
seated himself by the side of the sufferer, and 
asked him a few plain questions regarding his 
soul. In vain the poor young man strove to 
answer; he had evidently a difficulty in utter- 
ance, but each time he feebly attempted to 
reply to my husband’s remarks, his mother 
interrupted him and took the words from his 
mouth. 


Lord Jesus Christ,” said Mr. B. 

“I think He is——-” he began slowly. 

“ Oh, he knows quite well about Him,” burst 
in the voice of his mother. “He knows that 
He is the Saviour of sinners, that He died 
upon the cross to save him. He is always 
praying to Him and asking Him for mercy.” “ 


man,” said my husband, and he bent again 
over the dying lad. 


Him?” 

“ He can’t answer you, sir,’ began Mrs. J. 
again, “his poor breath is too bad; but he 
knows quite well who Jesus is. He learnt 
that at the Sunday school long ago. He is 
trusting to the Saviour; he is indeed.” 

“ But I want to hear him speak for himself; 
it is no use your answering for him ; you can’t 
save his soul. It is very important for him to 
know Jesus and to hear who He is. Now you 
know, last time I was here he evidently did 
not know; he told me Jesus was an angel. If 
Jesus were an angel only, He could not save 
his perishing soul.” 

“Oh! that was because you confused him; 
he is not accustomed to talk to gentlemen like 
you; you are too learned for him. He said the 
moment you were gone he knew he was wrong 
when he called Jesus an angel, but he could 
not express himself rightly at the minute.” 








“ Well, but just let me talk to him. You 








“Who is Jesus? What do you know of | 


“Tell what you know and think about the | 


“Let him speak for himself, my good wo- | 














be about 19. He had evidently been a fine | 
his countenance even now was | 
almost handsome; but he was wasted away; | 
eyes were unnaturally bright, and his breath | 


scourge of our eastern counties had marked | 
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know, Mrs. J., it is everything to your son to 
have clear views of Jesus. Iam sure I don’t 
want to make him out more ignorant than he 
is; I want to feel assured that he does know 
the Lord; but depend upon it, a person who 
looks upon Christ as only an angel has not 
been taught of the Holy Ghost—has not been 
led to come to Him for salvation; for none but 
a Divine Saviour will do for a poor lost, ruined 
sinner. Now here’is this poor lad going fast into 
eternity. He will either be saved or lost, and 
nothing that either yow or I can say will 
benefit him. He must know Christ for him- 
self or perish. 
The lad made a movement of assent. 


* My poor young fellow,” said Mr. B., bend- | 


ing over him, “ what) about your sin? Is it 
forgiven? Have you got pardon? You are 
a poor wretched sinner, and you cannot go 
into heaven with your sins. Are they laid 
upon Jesus? He is able to bear them all 


from his own lips. Oh, do not interfere again! 
It is everything to your child to have a sure 
hope.” 

Once more we visited tha: cottage together. 
The poor fellow was weaker still, and could 
hardly reply to any questions, but he said he 
was happy and going to God. His face had 
no shadow upon it, but looked very peaceful. 
My husband spoke to him of Jesus, of the way 





| respond. 
| determined as ever, forbade his speaking, and 
| with much of the eant of certain lifeless pro- 
| fessors, expatiated upon his blessedness and 

safety. At length my husband, thoroughly 
| disgusted with the woman, rose, and said, “ My 
| Visits are useless here. 
|} son while you interrupt me in this way. When 
| you will suffer me to converse with him you 


| may send for me.” 


| of salvation, of the blood that cleanses the | 
| guilty, and ever and anon he made an effort to | 
But no; his mother, officious and | 


I cannot talk to your | 


away; his blood can cleanse you perfectly;| And with these words, he left the house. 
but if you have got your sins still on your| 
own head, you can never enter heaven. B. wished me to see if I could get a word with 
“Oh! sir, I feel that,” began the youth. | the poor young fellow. It was too late. That 
Again his mother interrupted him. | morning the soul had taken its flight. The 
“Oh yes; all his sins are pardoned, sir.| mother was as full of talk as ever. Her son 
Dear fellow, he is washed in the blood of | had been a true convert, he had known the 


Christ; he is as’ ready for heaven as you can/| way of salvation, he had died perfectly happy, 


I went a few days after myself alone, Mr. | 


| leave. 


be.”’ 

“But your saying so does not save hin, | 
Mrs. J. I want to talk to him about this | 
solemn question. I want to hear what he 
feels; and every time he tries to speak you | 
stop his mouth. I cannot be thus interrupted. | 
I will not visit your son if you go on in this | 
way.” | 

Then, turning to the sufferer, he asked,— 

“Shall I pray with you?”’ 

We stood by the dying, while my husband | 
said a few words of supplication. The poor | 
fellow lifted up his eyes with an expression of 
intense anxiety, and his murmured “ Amen” | 
arose at the close of each petition. 

He thanked us very earnestly as we took 





When my husband had left the cottage | 
the mother turned to me. “I fear I have | 
offended the good gentleman; but indeed I} 
could not help it. My poor boy cannot talk 
himself, and I must answer for him. And 
indeed, ma’am, he is as safe—as prepared to| 
die—as any saint could be.” 

I said, gently;—‘“ Mrs. J.,1I can feel for your | 
desire to spare your son, but do not another | 
time interrupt Mr. B. when he is speaking to | 
him. You know he must be anxious for the | 
dying man’s soul, that is departing into | 
eternity for heaven or hell; andhe must strive | 
to get from him some evidence of his state | 

IV. 


and was now in heaven. 

“God grant it may be so,” I'said; but oh! 
how my heart ached to hear of some foundation 
for his hope. I thought of the look of peace 
which had rested on that suffering brow, and 
I trusted that there had been:rest in Jesus. 
[ knew that many a one who is confused and 
undefined in trying to express to others his 
faith, is still settled on the Rock of Ages. 
Many a one is in the condition of that poor 
woman who when asked to give a reason of 
the hope that was in her, before receiving the 
communion, answered, “I can’t talk about the 
Lord Jesus, but I could die for Him.” But 
still I longed for a decisive evidence that the 
departed was indeed safe with Jesus. 

I cannot leave the subject without a few 
suggestions on the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of Christians with regard to their sick 
or dying friends. And first as to the im- 
portant question whether, when apprehensions 
of a fatal result to any illness are entertained, 
our relations should be informed of their danger. 


| On the one hand, it is argued that it is a most 


cruel thing to allow persons to go into eternity 
without warning of what is awaiting them; 
that the salvation of their immortal souls may 
depend on their knowledge of the coming 
event; and that even if they are already in 
a safe state, they may have much business 
to transact with God before they are taken 
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18 OUT OF THE WORLD. || 


| 





from this world; and that ever in temporal 
things an arrangement of earthly affairs may 
be needed and desirable which the sufferer 
would be glad to accomplish. True faitbful- 
ness and real love demand that the truth be 
told plainly to invalids, and the result left 
with God. 

Then on the other hand it is urged that 
the Lord’s people once converted are always 
ready for death, therefore to warn them is 
superfinous; and that even when fears are 
entertained as to the spiritual condition of the 
sick, still, with many nervous and sensitive 
temperaments, to tell them they are not likely 
to recover is the very way to bring about a 
fatal termination to the disease, and so to 
precipitate the very calamity we apprehend 
and desire to avert. And if this motive is 
strong enough to prevent any intimation being 
given to those who seem hastening into 
eternity unprepared, surely no consideration 
as to the settlement of worldly business should 
induce us to run the risk of injuring by 
alarming the patients dear to us. So the old 





doubt returns as to what is Christian duty in | 


such a case. 


I would speak here with all modesty, but it | 


seems to me that if we see a poor, unhappy, 


unsaved being going with his eyes shut into) 


the lake of fire, it does become an imperative 
duty at all risks, and at any cost, to deal 
faithfully with him, and to communicate his 
danger. Results are with God, we have no 
right to allow the fear of agitating his mind 


to prevail to keep back the announcement | 
|of a change of heart, and the individual is | 
|addressed in his last hours as a child of God, | 
and spoken of after his death as an inhabitant | 


that a few fleeting days or weeks may find him 
standing before the throne of judgment. No 
doubt there is a judicious tenderness which 
should mingle with the treatment of such a 


case; it is not always necessary to speak of 


recovery as utterly hopeless, but while referring 
the result of the illness to Him with whom 


alone are the issues of life and death, the, 


danger of a blind one may be pressed home 
with honest faithfulness, and the sinner en- 
treated to come to Christ for spiritual life, 
while the earthly life is yet prolonged. 

If the sufferer be one of God’s own children, 
proved such by a life of consistent devotion to 
His service; if he sees “his title clear to the 


| Father’s mansions,” if his peace flows “deep 


as a river,’ and his worldly affairs are all 


| settled, there seems no reason to declare the 


danger attending his bodily complaint. Per- 
haps if his natural temperament is calm and 
placid, the expression of doubt as to the result 
of his illness may only tend to some of those 
sweet visitations which are given to the dying, 
and to some of those soul-strengthening con- 
versations which we are permitted to hold 


| disembodied 





| 


with them as they visibly near their heavenly || 
home. But if with grace there co-exists a || 
weak, nervous state of body, a physical dread | 
of the last struggle, it seems better to withhold 
any prognostication of a fatal termination to 
the illness which is weighing down the frame, | 
and especially if there presses no need of 
secular arrangement, all worldly property 
having been equitably disposed of. And oh! 
how well it is to have earthly affairs settled in 
time of health and vigour, so as to leave no 
harassing cares of this life for the period of 
weakness and suffering. What a good thing 
it is to know that if the Lord’s summons 
should come any moment it would find us 
with our house set in order, our earthly 
matters all disposed of according to the sense | 
of Christian duty. But this is a parenthetic 
remark. I think that in the great questions | 
which I have touched here, we must be guided 
by some such considerations as those to which 
I have alluded. There is no positive rule to 
be laid down; we shall-be led aright if every 
human affection be made subservient to the 
higher love for Christ, and for souls, which is 


|shed abroad by the Holy Ghost. 


To turn to another point. How remarkable 
it is to see the false hope, which has so little 
foundation, buoying up the breasts of truly 
Christian people concerning %heir relations 


| when they are near the grave, or have departed 


hence. Let a person be ever so ungodly, live 
ever so much without a thought of his soul, 
no sooner is he on a dying bed than some 
trifling expression is seized upon as indicative 


of heaven. Those words, “A happy release,” 
what deceptive power they have over the 
hearts of thousands! Is it a release to 
pass from the sufferings of some earthly 
disease to the flames of the lake of fire? The 
soul has an acute sense of | 
physical suffering, and this is shown by the 
feelings of the rich man, who lifted up his eyes 
in torments when his body lay in the grave. 
How this is, we cannot fully understand; but 
surely the vivid realization of a dream, in which | 
we refer all sensation to the quiescent body, 
may help us to form some conception of the 
truth. 

There is no release for the unconverted 
man; he goes from the pain of this world to 
the agony of the next; from the sorrows of 
time to the despair of eternity. And yet we 
hear Christian mothers bemoaning the spiritual 
condition of their children till they sicken and 
die; and then comforting themselves with the 
idea that they“are taken to blessedness. We 
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read biographies of men who have lived for; Him by connecting a life spent in the flesh 
this world, and then at the close of the book | with the certain glory which awaits only those 
we are told that they are gone to a better.| who have loved Jesus and died in Him. 
Allowance may be made for natural affection! “To him that overcometh, and to none other, 
clinging to the least real hope, but surely it | will pertain the white robe and the immortal 
should not make God’s children dishonour crown.” 


RECENT EVENTS IN ROME. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


Rome, Nov. 5, 1870, | pected almost immediately. The newspapers 
My peak Katie,—You said in your last were quite silent on the subject; but one 
letter you should like me to give you an ac-| morning about the middle of the week, when 


count of the events that have taken place |I was going to take a walk in the public gar- |! 


during the last few weeks in Rome. I shall | dens on the Pincian Hill, I saw that the gates 
therefore send you.a copy of a journal which I | were closed, and a soldier inside civilly told 
kept for about a fortnight, just at the most | me I could not enter. I afterwards found the 
interesting time. reason was that guns were being placed there. 
Before beginning it, however, I must tell These guns, however, were soon removed, and 
you that, from the commencement of the pre- | the garden gates reopened. 
sent war between France and Prussia, and the| By the week’s end my hopes revived, for 
withdrawal of the French troops from the Papal | again an Italian minister came to the Pope, 


States, the excitement here was as great, I| to inform him this time of the ultimatum of | 


should think, as it could have been at Paris |the Italian Government, and tell him that if 
or Berlin; for the Romans had a strong im-|he did not yield, force would be used at once. 
pression that if the Prussians were victorious, |On Saturday, in the same week, earthen barri- 
the Italians would very probably come and | cades just outside the gates of Rome began to 
take possession of Rome. be erected. A great many men were employed 

Day after day the square in which the news- | in this labour, and, as it was considered a work 
paper was published was crowded with people | of necessity, it was continued throughout Sun- 
waiting for it to come out; every morning | day, and during the nights by torchlight. 
and evening, at the time of its publication,| On this Sunday an immense number of 
almost every one we met in the streets was | people who had been looking at the barricades 
eagerly reading it. Immense heaps of copies | outside the Porta del Popolo, or were on their 
were brought to the newspaper shops, but in | way thither, were to be seen on the Corso; and 
five minutes the whole supply was exhausted, | when they reached their destination they looked 
and more had to be sent for. As the Prussians on with the most evident pleasure at prepara- 
won victory after victory the excitement in Rome | tions for a defence which they were sure would 
increased; and when Napoleon surrendered | be unavailing. The room where the Hnglish 
himself prisoner to the king, and the Republic; Church Service is held was just outside the 
was immediately afterwards proclaimed at) barrier, but I easily managed to reach it by 
Paris, the Romans felt at once that from| going a little way round. 
France, the only power in Europe they had 
feared, opposition need no longer be dreaded, | JOURNAL. 
and that Italy was free to act as she chose. | 

And Italy did begin to act independently at} Monday, Sept. 12.—This morning I was 
once. Not more than four or five days after| walking near the Porta del Popolo, when a 
the Emperor’s surrender, an Italiar¥ minister | soldier, supposing I was intending to go out- 
came from Florence to the Pope, demanding| side the gate, said to me, ‘“ Where are you 
that he should dismiss the foreigners who were going, signora? — No one can pass through the 
in his army, and requiring also that he should| gate, except on business.” In fact, from this 
allow a certain number of Italian soldiers to| time no one could go into or out of Rome 
occupy Rome. To neither of these require-|except soldiers; the men working at the bar- 
ments did the Pope consent. ‘This happened | ricades, and persons bringing in needful sup- 
at the beginning of the week, and it soon be- | plies of provisions. 
came evident that the Italians were to be ex-!| To-day I walked on the Pincian Hill. Guns 
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had again been placed there, and I heard a 
soldier who had been engaged in placing them 
say, “The Italians are coming on the 15th. 
It will be impossible for us to prevent them ; 
we are too few.” 





When I had been on the Pincian Hill about 
| half an hour, a nurse who was there with some 
| children came up and told me she thought I 
| had better go away, as one of the gardeners 
| had advised her to do so. All the gardeners, 
she said, had gone, carrying their tools with 
them. In consequence of this I walked quickly 
home, dreadfully afraid the fighting might 
begin before I reached our house. We heard 
| with joy that the Italian army had really en- 
tered the Papal States. 

Tuesday, Sept. 13.—This evening I heard 
that the Italians had taken Viterbo, Velletri, 
Frosinone, and some other towns. When I 
went out I saw that the following proclama- 
tion had been put up at the corners of many 
streets :-— 


| 


“Romans! 

“An attempt is being made to accomplish 
the most horrible misdeed. 

“The Supreme Pontiff, in the peaceful pos- 
session of his capital, and of the few provinces 
left in his dominions free from usurpation, is 
threatened, without any reason, by the troops 
of a Catholic king. 

“Rome, in the meantime, is declared by the 
highest authority in a state of siege, and peace- 
ful and honest citizens are requested to remain 
quietly at home, in order that the troops may 
carefully watch the few evil-minded persons 
who may wish to disturb order, and make at- 
tempts against the public safety, 

“The General in command of the Troops, 
“ KANZLER.” 


There was also a notice put up in the streets 
the same day, proclaiming that any disturber 
of public order would be immediately tried by 
court-martial. 

This gloomy way of looking at the idea of 
Rome becoming Italian seemed in strange 
contrast to the general feeling. The procla- 
mation, however, had the intended effect ; it 
kept people very quiet, even when they knew 
the Italian army was just outside the gates. 
Indeed, after the proclamation a great change 
was observable. The gentlemen who pre- 
viously had collected in groups on the Corso 
to talk on the all-absorbing subject now passed 
along it gravely and silently. A good many 
people were to be seen there, it is true, espe- 
cially between four o’clock and six, but they 
were all walking or driving about without 
speaking much. 

From this time some rather rough-looking 





men might be observed in the streets, so that 
a lady could not walk out unaccompanied by a 
gentleman without danger of insult. People 
were now afraid of being out late in the even- 


ing; and if an unlucky person found himself || 


out of doors after nightfall, he was alarmed 
when the dead stillness was broken by the 
tramp of advancing soldiers, and would squeeze 
himself against the wall till they had passed. 

Indeed, in many respects this time of wait- 
ing was alarming. Every one of course knew 
that Rome would be taken, but every one knew 
also that casualties are sure to occur wherever 
there is fighting; and though all the Romans 
were delighted that the Italians were coming, 
they could not think without apprehension of 
the city being taken forcibly by an army of 
fifty thousand men. No one could guess how 
long the cannonading would last. I fully ex- 
pected it would go on for several days. 

Wednesday, Sept. 14.—This morning, to the 
surprise of every one, some Italian bersaglieri 
were seen exploring, only five miles from Rome, 
and all the Pope’s guns were prepared for use 
in case of an attack. An officer also was sent 
from the general of the Italian army to the 
Pope, to ask if he would allow the Italian sol- 
diers to come in without opposition. 

This afternoon a friend of my husband's 
called. I said to him, “ What changes will be 
made in Rome if the Italians come!” “ Yes,” 
he said, “we have been waiting twenty-two 
years for this. That is a long time!” 

He remarked how near we lived to the Porta 
del Popolo, and how fearfully loud the can- 
nonading would be at our house, saying that 
we should be unable to sleep while it lasted. 

“Of course,” said he, “if the Pope does not 
surrender when the Italians enter, the fighting 
will go on even within the city, and in that 
case we shall all be exposed to great danger, 
as the soldiers will come into the houses to 
fire from the windows on the enemy in the 
streets below.” 

On hearing this I confess I was a good deal 





alarmed, my only comfort being that if the 
soldiers insisted on coming in to fire from our 
windows we could take refuge in the cellar. 
But even this was not much comfort, for I | 
had horrible visions of the damage that would 

ensue to our furniture, what with firing up at | 
it from the street, and those who for the time | 
were masters indoors making what havoc they | 
chose. My husband said, “I observe that | 
foreigners are hanging out their national flags 

from their windows; so, as you are English, 

let us hang out an English flag. Then we | 
may at least hope that if the soldiers destroy 
our furniture, the English Government will see 
that we are compensated.” | 
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Thursday, Sept. 15.—This afternoon an im- | 
mense number of persons were seen on the 
Corso, but scarcely any ladies, except in car- | 
riages, and very few women ventured out at 
all. No persons except soldiers were allowed | 
to go into the large square into which the 
Corso leads, called the Piazza del Popolo. 
Every one, whether driving or walking, had 
to turn back. I afterwards heard the reason 
of this prohibition. It was that the Italians 
were intending to enter Rome by the Porta} 
del Popolo, and that mines had therefore been 
made under the Piazza, which is close to the 
gate, to blow them all up when they entered. | 
This seemed like warfare, certainly, and very | 
horrible warfare too. The Italians, however, | 
had spies in Rome who warned them of ther | 
danger, and therefore took care to avoid the | 
Porta del Popolo. Indeed they could not have | 
done better than they did in selecting Porta 
Pia for their entrance, for there are very few 
houses near that gate, so that scarcely any 
harm was done. 

Friday, Sept. 16.—I really thought my hus- 
band’s suggestion had not been a bad one, so 
this morning I went to the English Consul to 
ask if he could lend us an English flag, taking 
a servant with me to carry it home. He said, 
“Tam afraid I have not one to spare; but [| 
have obtained leave from the Director of Police | 
for my compatriots to put up flags for their | 
protection, and I should think you could easily | 
make one, as [ suppose you can sew. I do} 
not exactly remember where your house is,” 
he added. “On the Corso, very near the} 
Porta del Popolo,’ I replied. “Oh dear!” 
cried he, “you are in a very dangerous part 
indeed! But I think if you keep indoors yon 
will not be hurt; so I advise you to go home 
as quickly as possible, for though the guns are 
at some distance they will send the cannon- 
balls two miles, and they will come flying over 
the top of the Porta del Popolo, down the Corso 
and the Via Babuino. The cannonading is to 
begin at eleven o’clock !” 

It only wanted five or ten minutes to eleven 
then, and our house is a good way from the 
Consul’s, and I had to pass along the Corso or 
the Via Babuino in order to get home. I was 
a good deal frightened, and told the driver of 
the carriage to keep in the narrow streets as 
much as he could, as we should be better pro- 
tected by the houses there than in the wide 
ones. But when he came to the Via Babuino | 
I expected every moment to see a cannon-ball | 
flying towards me, and I was inexpressibly | 
glad to reach home safely. 

The alarm, however, this time, was a false | 
one, for no cannonading took place that day. 
I set to work immediately on the English flag, 


| 








|to attack the walls of the city. 


which was troublesome work, as so many small 


| pieces had to be neatly joined to make the two 


crosses; but I worked with a will, for I thought 
it might be the means of saving our lives. 

Saturday, Sept. 17.—To-day we heard that 
Civita Vecchia had been taken on the previous 
morning, in the short space of half an hour. 
It is a well-fortified place, so the Italians were 
thought highly of for taking it in that time. 
They had nineteen war frigates, one of which 
was sent in advance to demand surrender. 
On its being refused, the other frigates came 
forward into action, and the shelling was so 
fierce that the Pope’s soldiers could not hoist a 
white flag soon enough in token of surrender. 

Sunday, Sept. 18.—This morning we heard 
a little cannonading. We were afterwards 
told it was from the Pope’s artillery, and was 
aimed at the Italian soldiers who were placing 
their guns in position, within a mile of Rome, 
This can- 
nonading of the Papal troops was utterly inef- 
fective, as it did not reach the Italians. 

Day after day we expected the assault, but 
day after day were disappointed. The reason 
of the delay was that much time was occupied 
in placing the Italian guns all round Rome, so 


| that the cannonade might begin on all sides at 


once. The Corso, usually so gay on Sundays 
with well-dressed ladies coming out of the 
numerous churches, looked very gloomy to- 
day, as hardly any one ventured to go to 
church. 

Monday, Sept. 19.—This morning I thought 
the attack was going to begin, for the milkman 
did not bring the milk at his usual hour. I 
sent a servant to get some, but she returned 
without any, saying she had been to several 
shops without success, as no milk had arrived 
in Rome, no one being allowed to enter the 
gates. Many besides myself, therefore, were 
doubtless obliged to have coffee without milk 
for breakfast. 

The attack on the city did not begin to-day, 
however, though evidently expected. Few 
people ventured out. When my husband re- 
turned in the evening, he said, “I am almost 
sure the attack will be made to-morrow, for 
to-day the Italian general has sent the Pope 
a third summons to surrender. Of course a 
pope is considered equal to a king; and where 
there is a reigning sovereign it is a usual 


courtesy to make the demand three times, and 


if the third demand meets with a refusal, to 
begin the attack at once.” 

Tuesday, Sept. 20.—Before six o'clock this 
morning I was awoke by the sound of can- 
nonading. At first it was at some distance, 


but it soon became nearer, and was very loud 


indeed. 


When it was near it came from the 
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Pope’s artillery, on the Pincian Hill, which is 
almost close to our house. It was answered 
by the Italians from Prince Borghese’s park, 
just below the Pincio, outside the city walls. 
I knew at once, by the sound of joyous talking 
in the street below, even at that early hour, 
what gladness was filling the people’s hearts 
as they heard the cannonading. 


Great alarm was caused in our house by a} 


piece of mitraille striking the skylight over 
the staircase, and so sending a shower of glass | 
down the stairs; it also broke away a piece of | 
the wall. Upon this happening, the families | 
on the fourth and fifth floors were so fright- 
ened that they rushed down at once in the | 


greatest haste to take refuge in the porter’s | 


room, on the ground floor; we, being on the 
third floor thought ourselves in less danger, 
so we ventured to remain at home. My husband 
indeed was rather disposed to go out, but 
cannon-balls and pieces of mitraille were flying 
about in all directions, so he was soon con- 
vinced how very dangerous it would be to do 
so. <A ball passed close to the man who keeps 
the café near our house. The Corso was 
considered a very dangerous part, and in order 
to prevent people from going into it, soldiers 
were stationed at the end of all the streets lead- 
ing into it. At about ten o’clock my husband 
said to me, “ The cannonading is much further 
off now than it was, so I think I may go out.” 

Very soon the cannonading ceased alto- 
gether, and in about an hour and a half my 
husband came in with a friend of his, looking 
immensely delighted, and saying, “ Rome has 
been taken in five hours. The Pope is now 
capitulating, that is, the conditions of peace 
are being made. I have been in some danger,” 
he added, “for I was with a friend, who, 
followed by a number of people, put up an 
Italian flag rather too soon, at one end of the 
fountain in the Piazza di Spagna. Some 
gendarmes came directly, and fired twice. I 
escaped as quickly as possible, so I did not see 
whether anybody was hurt.” 

“It is a great pity the Pope made his 
soldiers fight, when he knew it would be of no 
use,” said the other gentleman; “there are so 
many wounded on both sides. I am afraid,” 
he added, as he looked out of the window, 
“there has been an order for fresh fighting, for 
the Zouaves seem to be preparing for it.” 

A moment afterwards, however, he saw 
he was mistaken, for a number of people 
appeared in the Via Babuino, bearing Italian 
flags, and followed by Italian soldiers. My 
husband and his friend immediately rushed 
out to join in the demonstration. In a few 
minutes a great many people, headed by 


Corso, enthusiastically waving their hand- 
kerchiefs. 
the cry sounded, in the lovely Roman Italian, 
when they shouted as with one voice, “ Viva 
UItalia!” In an instant ladies began waving 
their handkerchiefs from the windows in 
response, and put out the red, white, and 
green Italian flags, which they had been keep- 
ing quietly hidden in their houses, till the 
/moment should come for showing them. The 
| English flag I had made was not wanted, as | 
had feared it would be, for our protection ; but 
| I fastened it outside the window, as a sign of 
rejoicing to represent me, and we also displayed 
an Italian one to represent my husband. 

A little later in the day, thousands of flags 
were seen hanging from the windows and _ bal- 
conies in the Corso; and even the smallest, 
narrowest streets, inhabited by quite poor 
people, were very gay with them. It must 
not be supposed, however, that every indi- 
vidual who displayed an Italian flag was 
delighted at the change. Some were incited 
to do so by fear, not by joy; for instance, 
Prince Borghese, who takes the part of the 
Pope very decidedly, had a large Italian flag 
hanging over the entrance to his palace, 
probably through fear that otherwise his 





windows might be broken. Other joyous 
processions with flags succeeded the first. 


One party of people had possessed themselves 
of one of the Pope’s guns, to which horses 
were fastened, and were riding on it in triumph 
along the Corso. Whenever an Italian officer 
passed, people took off their hats. The cries 
of “ Viva UItalia ” were ceaseless all day. A 
number of boys were to be seen carrying great 
books to be burnt. These were the books 
kept at the barracks of the papal gendarmes, 
of course no longer of any value, as the papal 
gendarmes were now no more to exist. I saw 
a number of the Zouaves passing along the 
Corso, after endeavouring in vain to defend 
Rome on the side of the. Pincian Hill, looking 
extremely disconsolate. 

When my husband came in, he said to me, 
“Now we are as free as if we were in England! 
we can be of what religious opinions we think 
best! we can say and write what we like.” 
England is the beaw idéal of Italians; it is 
their great ambition to have all their laws and 
institutions like those in England. 

The Italians had effected an entrance through 
a breach ten or twelve yards wide, which had 
been made in the wall by cannonading, near 
Porta Pia. Several of the bersaglieri, who are 
the best of the Italian foot soldiers, lost their 
lives on entering in consequence of the 
treachery of the Zouaves, who raised a 











bearers of Italian flags, came down the 


white flag, as if they were willing to sur- 
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render, instead of which they began fighting| kissing him. In the evening innumerable 
again. Very soon, however, they had to| lights were to be seen illuminating the houses. 
surrender in reality; they were powerless | Of course there had not been time to prepare 
against the bersaglieri, who fought splendidly | for a regular illumination, but people put out- 
with the bayonet. The Pope had to be in- | side their windows or on their balconies just 
formed that resistance was no longer possible; | whatever lamps or candles they happened to 
and by half-past ten o’clock three white flags|have in the house. Truly we have great 
were to be seen, one on the cross of the dome | reason to be thankful to God for His goodness 
of St. Peter's, another at the Castle of St.|to us this day; it was a great blessing for us 


* Angelo, and a third on the bell tower of Sta. | all that the Italians had entered, it was a great 


Maria Maggiore. Porta Pia was very much | blessing too to have been kept from harm in 
injured by the cannonading, and I believe the | the midst of danger. 
gates of San Giovanni and San Pancrazio also Wednesday, Sept. 21st.—Of course when 
sustained much damage; innumerable pieces | Rome surrendered to the Italians, the Pope’s 
were knocked out of the walls. ‘Two niches} soldiers became prisoners; and this morning 
one on each side of Porta Pia, are occupied by | a public announcement was made, saying that 
large statues, representing Santa Agnese and | these captive troops would be made to pass at 
Santa Alessandra; the heads of both of these | half-past ten o’clock, with lines of Italian sol- 
statues were knocked off by cannon balls. A | diers on each side of them, through some of 
large house just inside Porta Pia was made a | the principal streets of the city. This project, 
complete ruin, and one day my cab-driver told | however, was abandoned, as it was believed 
me that as soon as the attack began at Porta|that persons were armed with revolvers in 
San Pancrazio, the danger he was in compelled | order to kill the Pope’s Zouaves, against whom, 
him to leave his house, and seven bombshells | as they were foreigners, the greatest indigna- 
afterwards entered it and exploded in it, so| tion was felt. ‘“ What right,” the people said, 
that everything in it was burnt, and he and | “had these foreigners to come here that they 
his family were obliged to go to an inn. ‘The might rule over us and oppress us?” A 
general who attacked this part of the city was | great number of Italian troops, however, passed 
a very relentless one, and said he should like|through the streets without the prisoners, 
to bombard the whole of Rome. I heard that headed by General Cadorna, who had the com- 
at least a hundred bombshells had exploded in | mand of the army ; he and another officer who 
one house. The number of Italian soldiers | rode by him carried in their hands crowns of 
who were killed or wounded was about 120. | flowers, which had been thrown to them by 
It is believed the number of the Pope’s Zouaves | ladies from the balconies. Although these sol- 
who were killed was about twenty-five. The | diers marched quickly, and were four abreast, 
Pope was blamed much for allowing blood- | they occupied more than half an hour in pass- 
shed, when he knew his soldiers could not |ing; yet there were only 10,000 men, so 
prevent the Italians from coming; but on | they only formed a fifth part, if as much, of 
the other hand, it must be allowed that he only | the troops that had come to take Rome. Very 
resisted for five hours, and one could hardly | enthusiastic as they passed were the cries of 
expect that he would give up his temporal | “ Long live the Italian army!” 
power of his own accord. On the whole, the} To-day General Cadorna had papers con- 
Italians effected their entrance extremely well. | taining the following proclamation posted up 
And, considering what a wonderfully good thing | in the streets : 
their entrance is expected to prove, the damage | 
done to the gates.and the houses seems of not | “Romans! 
the slightest consequence. | “The strength of right and the power of 
It was a splendid sight when at about four | the army have conducted me amongst you in 
o’clock in the afternoon a number of Italian ;}a few hours, regaining for you your liberty. 
troops, still dusty from fighting, most of them | Now your future—that of the nation—is in 
the bersaglieri, who had had so much to do|your hands. Strong with your free votes, 
with taking Rome, marched quickly along the | Italy will have the glory of at last solving the 
Corso, with their band playing, preceded by a | great problem which so sadly harasses modern 
crowd of people with flags, crying “ Viva | society. 
UItalia!” Everywhere the greatest enthu- | “Thanks, Romans, in the name also of the 
siasm for the Italian soldiers was manifested; |army, for the glad reception you gave us. 
the people were friends with them at once, and| Continue to preserve the order you have 
were delighted to walk about arm in arm with | hitherto maintained so admirably, for without 
them. I saw a party of men who were coming | order there cannot be liberty. 
down the Corso seize an Italian soldier, and begin “ Romans, the morning of the 20th of Sep- 
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tember, 1870, marks one of the most memor- 
able dates in history. Rome once again has 
returned, and for ever, to be the great capital 
of a great nation. 

“R. Caporna.” 


This morning the political prisoners, I 
believe more than a thousand in number, were 
released from confinement. Many of them 
were taken to their houses in triumph, clothed 
as galley slaves, pale, thin, shedding tears. 
One of them was a poor old man who had 
been in prison for twenty years. 

Sept. 22nd.—This day and the two previous 
ones were complete holidays for every one, 
spent in demonstrations of joy. Everywhere 
were to be seen processions of people carrying 
Italian flags, crying “Viva U'Italia!” and 
often preceded by bands of music playing 
national tunes, and at night many people in 
these processions carried lighted torches. 
There was scarcely a man to be seen, es- 
pecially among the middle and lower classes, 
who did not wear a ribbon of the Italian 
colours in his hat or on his coat, many women 
also adorned themselves in the same way. 

This evening Major General Masi, who had 
been appointed temporary commander of Rome 
and the surrounding provinces, had notices 
posted up, in which he told the people they 
had shown amply to the world what gratitude 
and devotion they felt for the king and for 


Then some people broke into the savings bank, 
and tried to steal money from it, though hap- 
pily, I believe, they did not succeed; some 
tore down the Pope’s arms from the public 


to the Pope! death to the priests! death to 
the Zouaves!’’ One man actually wounded 
three priests very badly, one of whom was not 
expected to live in consequence. I never 
heard whether he recovered or not. It was 
well that these Zouaves were sent away at 
once to return to their respective countries ; 
the rest of the Pope’s soldiers, except a very 
few whom he contrived to keep with him, were 


although afterwards, those who belonged to 
Rome were allowed to return to their homes. 
The first excitement caused by the arrival 
of the Italians being over, nothing very re- 
markable happened before the 2nd of Octo- 
ber. This was the day for receiving the 
people’s votes either for or against the annexa- 
tion of Rome to the kingdom of Italy, every 
man who was of the right age having been 
able to provide himself beforehand with a 
paper with a “ Yes” or a “ No” printed on it, 
whichever he chose to ask for, to be given up 
on the day for voting. I went to the square 
of the capitol to see the voting, as, though 
there were several different parts of Rome 
where the votes could be received, this was 








the army, and also their own proverbial 
patriotism. Then he went on to say that any 
further demonstration would only spoil the 
effect of what had been already done, and that 
whilst the authorities were occupying them- | 


s . ; St 
selves in re-arranging as quickly as possible | 


the favourite one. It was very gay with flags, 
and a military band was playing there. A 
great many of the people came to vote in pro- 
cessions, headed by bearers of splendid silk 
flags of the Italian colours. Most of the 


all the public offices, it was necessary that the | common people had fastened their papers with 


people should return at once to their daily | 
occupations, and concur by their labour in| 


“ Yes” on them round their hats or on their 
coats. One procession included all the artists 


rendering this their redeemed country rich | and professors, in another came the exiles, in 


and flourishing. 


This notice was not given before it was! 
needed, for some people had passed these three | 
days of idleness in a most blameable way. 
During the interval between their surrender | 
and their imprisonment in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, the Zouaves were very badly treated 
by some of the people. When a number of 
them were together, they were not attacked, 
but often when one was found alone, he was 
beaten and insulted. Now I think these 
Zouaves were extremely wrong to come here, 
foreigners though they were, to coerce the 
Romans against their will; but I also think 
they ought not to have been attacked and 
beaten as they were by the people. It was 
enough that they had been conquered, there 


‘another the shopkeepers of the Piazza di 


Spagna, in another the printers. It was very 


interesting to see the exiles, who had been 
banished from Rome by the Pope; some of 
them looked very sad, and doubtless had 
suffered much, but they were so glad now to 
come home! 
met all the goldsmiths going to vote; afterwards 
I went into the Corso, and told my cabman to 
stop whilst two processions of gentlemen 
passed, in one of which was my husband. 
I noticed a monk walking in procession with 
these gentlemen. 40,805 persons voted for the 
annexation of Rome to the kingdom of Italy, 
and only forty-six voted against it. 
there are many priests and monks in Rome 
who did not vote, and whose votes, if they had 


On my way from the capitol I 


Of course 


was no need to humiliate them still more. been given, would have been against the 











sent as prisoners to another part of Italy, | 
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buildings, and trampled them to pieces under | 
their feet; some marched about in groups, | 
crying in the most violent manner, “ Death | 
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| annexation; the exact number of the popula- be saved from punishment so easily without 
|| tion who had the privilege of voting does not being innocent! A priest who used to say mass 
| seem to be known, as of course it would have}at a certain church, was arrested after the 
| been difficult to calculate the number of the | Italians entered. This priest used to walk about 
women and children, and of the men who were | with a revolver in his pocket, and was said to 
|| ill, but certainly 40,805 must have been a great | have killed seventeen persons. I am told that 
deal more than half the number of those who | |as long as the Papal Government lasted, he 
might have voted. | saved himself from being arrested by paying 
I believe my countrymen generally have | money to that Government. The upholsterer 
|| wished for the annexation of Rome to Italy,| whom we always employ for putting down the 
| but it must have been difficult for any one not | carpets in our house told me that the Ponti- 
|| living here to realize fully what the state of} fical Government had deprived him of the 
|| this city has been. People here have con-| enjoyment of £20,000, which ought to have 
stantly remarked to me, “Rome is a dead | belonged to him, by preventing the trial of 
| city,” aud so indeed it was. Scarcely any | a cause which, if it had been tried, would have 
manufactures were exported from Rome, proved that it would have been his if a false 
because scarcely anything was made here will had not been made. Still I do not at all 
except jewellery and Roman scarves, therefore believe the Pope was aware of these iniquitous 
that commerce and intercourse with foreign proceedings. 
countries which give life to a town, were I believe that, now that the Italians have 
almost without existence for the Romans. come, justice will be administered, and that 
|| Their city in summer was like a great, dreary the inhabitants of Rome and its neighbourhood 
country village. English people who have, will become very much happier, more indus- 
only stayed here for three or four months in trious, more prosperous than they were before. 
|| the winter have not realized this, because, just Provisions are already much cheaper, the duty 
|| for those three or four months, Rome has been on them formerly imposed by the Government, 
lively and busy; but it was with a life that the in order to enrich the Pope and the Cardinals 
visitors brought with them and carried away and Monsignori, having made them unnatu- 
with them too, not with a life of its own, so rally dear; now also, of course, when merchan- 
during all the rest of the year it was poor and _ dise has once entered the kingdom of Italy, it is 
miserable and lifeless in the extreme. On| quite free to come to Rome; so that the Roman 
entering the Papal States, it was impossible to shops, which before were only scantily sup- 
resist a terrible feeling of depression while plied, as if for the inhabitants of a small country 
looking at the surrounding country; it was village, are beginning to be plentifully stocked 
desolate, uncultivated, almost uninhabited,| with goods, which have been- sent from 
|| weeds were growing up everywhere. I am Florence, Milan, or some other Italian town. 
|| aware that some parts of the Campagna are so| Another advantage of the change is that in 
marshy that they are unfit for cultivation, but Italy there is a law against vagrancy, which is 
|| these parts surely might be drained; then a already being enforced, and will leave no room 
double advantage would be gained, the country | anywhere for those persons without homes 
would become healthy, and at the same time it | who lived by begging or robbing, and slept at 


would become productive. | night on the steps of the churches. 
Then too, if accounts may be believed, the The Italian Government wishes very much 


Papal Government was terribly unjust. Ihave | indeed to conciliate the Pope, but this seems to 
heard that if a person stole from some gentle-| be a difficult task. The Pope calls himself a 
man, say a silver coffee-pot, and the gentleman | prisoner, though certainly he is not one, but 
asked the Government for redress, the thief! he never leaves the Vatican and the grounds 
would be kept in prison for four or five days, | belonging to it, It was his custom every year 
and then set free, and the Government would|on the 4th of November to assist at the 
take the silver coffee-pot for its own benefit. | festival of San Carlo Borromeo, at the church 
I have heard also that often when a man had/ dedicated to that saint, but this year he has 
committed some great crime, his advocate | not come there. It has been arranged by the 
would say to him, “If you will pay me a | Italian Government that he is to receive a 
certain sum”’ (it might be £10 or £20) “1 | certain income for the maintenance of himself 
will get you off;” then the Government would | and his court, but he has given orders to his 
take half this money, and the advocate the | treasurer not to apply for it. 

other half. The tribunals were all secret, so | The splendidly gilt cardinals’ carriages, with 
of course it was not at all necessary at a trial their beautiful, fat, black horses, which every 
for an advocate to prove a man innocent in| one made way for, are now no longer to be 
order to save him from punishment; he could | seen, the cardinals professing never to make 
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their appearance in public. It is said, however, 
that they do go out sometimes, disguised as 
laymen. 

The project which, it is said, is being 
planned by the Italian Government, does not 
seem to be a bad one, as far as the Pope is 


| As to the suppression of religious orders, 


‘nothing has been settled at present, but it is 


believed that they will be suppressed here, as 
they have been in other parts of Italy. I 


| believe there is some idea of allowing a general 


of each order to remain, so that he may be 


concerned, but it seems there are many people | constantly able to receive instructions from the 


in Rome, such as the Jesuits, who are more 


| papal than the Pope, so very likely he will let | sents. 
This | religious communities for obtaining money 


himself be persuaded not to agree to it. 


project is to give him honours equal to those | 


shown to the king, so that he would be treated 
like a foreign sovereign, without jurisdiction | 
in Italy; to allow him to have a court and | 
foreign ambassadors; and also to give him 
the means of transacting his business easily, 
by providing him with special postal and 
telegraphic services. It is proposed to gua- 
rantee to him his rights by an international | 
treaty. 


|Pope as to the affairs of the order he repre- 


The arts of the Jesuits and other 


from weak-minded persons are so well known 
that it is not necessary for me to speak of 


| them. 


How wonderfully has God brought good out 
of evil! Certainly the war between France 
and Prussia has seemed a terrible evil, but if 
that war had not happened, Rome would, in all 
probability, not now have been free. “ Surely 
the wrath of man shall praise Thee: the 
remainder of wrath shalt Thon restrain.” 
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Seconp SERIES. 


Car.tyLe has drawn a very forcible, a very 
hard, but—if the real truth, la verité vraie, is 
to be spoken—a faithful comparison between 
the characters of the two nations plunged in 
this sad war, at all-events in so far as they at 
present exhibit themselves to the lookers on. 

“That noble, patient, deep, pious, and solid 
Germany,” he says, “should be at length 
welded into a nation, and become Queen of the 
Continent, instead of vapouring, vain-glorious, 
gesticulating, quarrelsome, restless, and over- 
sensitive France, seems to me the hopefullest 
public fact that has oceurred in my time.” 

No one can have studied, or even glanced 
at, the war music* of the two countries with- 
out perceiving something of this “ noble, deep, 
and pious’’ character of the Germans, and a 
good deal of the “vain-glorious, restless, and 
over-sensitive ” spirit of the French. It is a 
sad fact, but one worthy of note, as bearing in 
some measure upon this difference between 
them and their more frivolous and superficial 
foes, that while in every Prussian soldier’s 
knapsack a book of hymns is found, in almost 
every Frenchman’s ribald verses and obscene 
photographs take its place. 

France leaves to its women its religion and 
its prayers; but the spirit of prayer is very 
apparent in Germany, and it har exhibited 

* Soe “ First Series,” in Golden Hours for October, 
November, and December, 187°. 


(Frrst Parer.) 


itself during the progress of the war in strong 
contrast with the demeanour of the French 
nation. 

After the surrender of Sedan, which involved 
the fall of the Emperor, the loss of an army, 
and many serious after-consequences to be 
apprehended, we hear of “shoutings on the 
Paris Boulevards,” of “riot and revelry,” and 
what, as an eye-witness said, “are we to expect 
from a nation that in the face of all disaster 
can rush into such delirium? It is three 


o’clock on Monday morning, and you must | 


remember that Paris is rather an early-to-bed 
city, at least for the citizen and working classes. 
But these are still keeping up the revelry of 
the scene. A few minutes ago a band of men 
went past my window singing in chorus the 
spirit-stirring strains of ‘Les Enfans de 
Paris ;’ after that came another band, singing 
at the top of their voices the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
Now there is a fiddle going, and the troupe to 
which it belongs has stopped for a moment to 
dance. When Paris rose on Sunday morning, 
everybody no doubt tried to guess what would 
happen. I doubt if any one guessed that the 
day would end in an immensity of jollification. 
I certainly did not expect that before I went 
to bed I should see a dance beneath my win- 
dow. as 

Turning to the other side of the picture, on 


| the same day and same occasion, we hear that 
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at Berlin, as soon as the capture of Napoleon 
and his army became known, the population 
assembled in the churches, bells were rung 
and royal salutes fired; meetings were impro- 
vised in the market-places, which began with 
the singing of religious hymns, and wound 
up with the National Anthem. The clergy 
directed public attention to God’s gracious 
assistance in the great danger through which 
the country had passed, and were reverently 
listened to. Services were celebrated in the 
churches to give the people an opportunity of 
quieting their excitement by prayer, and chast- 
ening their joy and pride by emotions of a 
loftier character. Addresses were made to 
the King, thanking his Majesty and the army 
for their achievements in the field. Stuttgard 
sang chorales in front of its principal church ; 
Frankfort and Hanover had torchlight pro- 
cessions. In Weimar the Grand Duke was 
serenaded with national airs. Niirnberg and 
Leipsic threw open their churches for chorale- 
singing and prayer. Carlsruhe, Dresden, and 
Stettin indulged in fireworks, and all the towns 
were illuminated and dressed with flags; while 
in many of them the Ze Dewm was chanted by 
thousands of voices in the open air. 

Among the soldiers of the German armies 
religious consolation and support are provided 
on a very extensive and admirably organized 
plan. The correspondent of a Berlin paper 
says,—* I saw yesterday several of the clergy- 
men who accompany the troops. ‘They wear a 





striped band of black and white round the left 
arm, and have now, by an order of the King, | 
been supplied with a black cross mounted in | 
gold, which they wear on the breast. 
Four thousand persons last Sunday received | 
the Sacrament from the clergymen of the 
2nd Pomeranian Regiment. On the march 
the sanitary and spiritual columns give almost | 
a religious aspect to the warlike procession, | 
which, as it moves over the hills, looks here | 
and there, when the red crosses of the Kran- 


} 
| 
} 


They are on the field of battle before the firing 
has ceased. All the sisters march on foot, 
each little company preceded by a priest or 
pastor. 

“T fancied,’ writes an eye-witness of a 
recent engagement near Metz, “when the 
word ‘ Vorwarts’ came sounding through the 
ranks, that many a man bent his head for a 
moment into his hand, as if he were entering 
a church. And who was this, think you, that 
came running to the front, with white hair 
and black skirts flowing behind him in the 
wind? The divisional chaplain, with a big 
bottle in one hand and a prayer-book in the 
other. The bottle contained a cordial; no one 
needs to be told what kind of cordial the 
prayer-book contained. I wish you could 
afford space for a translation of all the prayers 
in this little war-gospel. The army chaplains 
have compiled a variety of short and simple 
prayers for the troops in various circumstances. 
There is one for men on the Feld wacht; an- 
other, pure and pathetic in its beautiful sim- 
plicity, for the Verwundete. And no doubt 
Herr Pastor, as he went to the front, amid the 
hailstorm of bullets, had his finger on the 
page on which this prayer is printed. The 
good man was out of breath, and he had a 
smear of clay on his shoulder, for, as he gasp- 
ingly told me, his horse had already been shot 
under him. When [ next saw him he was 
behind a wall in Grandes Tapes, among a 
group of prostrate men, and he was lifting up 
his voice in prayer amid the roar of the artil- 
lery.” 

We are glad to learn that on the French 


.|side also an “ Evangelical committee of relief 


for sick and wounded soldiers, to attend them 
without distinction of creed or nationality, 
and to minister to their spiritual wants,” has 
been formed under the superintendence of 
Baron Chabaud de Latour. A number of Pro- 
testant pasteurs have become army chaplains; 
and Protestant deaconesses as well as Roman 


kentrager and the black and white dresses of | Catholic sisters have been active on the battle- 


the Barmherzigen Schmestern strike the eye, | field. 


The French Protestant ladies have been 


more like a procession of pilgrims approaching | stimulated to unite in the good work by an 


a holy shrine than of soldiers invading a hostile | appeal addressed to them by Madame Eugenie 


country. Of the Krankentrager, some are | 


men of the Landwehr, wearing uniforms, others | 


Peyrat, a highly esteemed lady of the Reformed 
communion. “The object is,’ she says, “to 


are students from the hospitals and univer- | succour the poor creatures tortured by physical 


sities, in plain clothes. 
cross worked or stamped upon a white cloth, 
which is tied round the left arm. Besides 
the sisters in black and white, there is a corps 
of sisters who wear dark slate-coloured dresses | 
and white hoods with butterfly wings, and | 
who, like the Krankentrager, display a red | 
cross on a white ground on the left arm. ‘These 
admirable women have done excellent service. 





All exhibit the red | 








suffering, to utter in their ear the sweet name 
of Jesus, and to place before their mental 
vision the cross of Calvary, which is our only 
hope.” Some thousands of Testaments and 
Gospels have been sent out to this association 
by the Bible Society. 

Having alluded to the Prussian army field- 
post system,* travelling telegraph, and pastoral 

* Sce “ First Series,’ October, 1870. 























| carriages for the transport of wounded, and 
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corps, we must now add that its medical| 
service seems to be as perfect in its own way, 
as all the other military arrangements. A/| 
Prussian regiment of infantry, 3,006 men, | 
with 69 officers, has a medical staff of six! 
surgeons attached to it.. All these belong to! 
the highest class of the profession, and have 
passed their degree as physicians. Each 
cavalry regiment, 602 men, with 26 officers, | 
has three surgeons, and each detachment of 
artillery, 540 men and 18 officers, likewise | 
three surgeons in its train. Accordingly there | 
is more than one surgeon to every 500 com- | 
batants, apparently an ample provision, when | 
it is considered that the ordinary proportion 
in Prussian society is one to 2,000. 

In addition to the medical, there is a special 
Krankentrager, or Sick-bearer service. This | 
is divided into detachments, three detachments 
belonging to each corps d’armée, 40,000 men. 
Each detachment comprises 150 bearers, eight 
nurses, eight lazarette assistants (a lower} 
order of the craft), one apothecary, seven 
doctors, and three military officers. Six 


four carriages with lint, bandages, medicines, 
&c., are allotted to a detachment. To assist 
the Krankentrager in their work, two men in 
every company of infantry (250 men) have) 
been instructed in the best way of lifting and 
carrying the wounded from the field. 

When fighting occurs, one half of the doctors 
attached to each regiment accompany the 
combatants into action, the other half at a 
short distance in the rear, dressing the wounds 
of those whose cases were not attended to on 
the battle-field itself. The Krankentrager de- 
tachments are stationed wherever their services 
are likely to be most needed, the work of their 
doctors being divided in the same manner as 
that of the regimental surgeons. Both the 
regimental and Krankentrager doctors, as a) 
rule, confine themselves to the first bandaging | 
and the most indispensable operations, or, as 
it is technically termed, to making the wounded | 








of the charitable. 


for the perfect and scientific treatment of 
2,400 out of every 40,000 men. If sufficient 
formerly, this has been found inadequate in 
this first breech-loading campaign, when it 
has occurred that every third man in a regi- 
ment has been disabled. The field lazarette 
moves with the troops. Modern 
involving many battles in a short space, it 
would be impossible to detain the staff of the 


warfare | 


field lazarettes long in one locality. Accordingly, | 


all the slightly wounded, as soon as they can 
be transported, are sent off to the war-hospitals 
in Germany, institutions both public and 


| private, the extent of which may be gathered 


from the fact that they contain a total of 
65,000 beds. Of the severely wounded, many 
die soon after reception, and the rest, if the 
field lazarette is obliged to move on, are formed 
into a reserve lazarette under the superin- 
tendence of six doctors, specially attached for 
this purpose to each corps d’armée. The 
number of the reserve doctors, which has 
always been found too small, in this sanguinary 
war has proved so utterly insufficient as to 
cause the appointment of 200 extra surgeons 
to be employed wherever most required. The 
action of the medical service on the battle-field 
is directed by division doctors, men who 
combine surgical skill with soldierly energy, 
and by their well-directed zeal have saved the 
life of many a brave fellow. The next above 
them in rank are the General Aerzte, or 


Physicians-General, one to each corps d’arinée, | 
who receive their instructions from the General | 


Stabs Arzt, or chief of the medical staff. To 
give the soldiers the benefit of the best help, 
all the most eminent surgeons of the country 
have besides been requested to repair to the 
front, and accept high military grades, created 
for them on purpose, and held only during war. 

I have already said that the war lazarettes 
in Germany contain 65,000 beds; 50,000 of 
these have been provided by the State, the 


remainder being due to the voluntary exertions | 
To convey the wounded | 


transportable. The treatment, properly so| from trains into the home hospitals, thirty 
called, is effected in the field lazarettes, or| physicians and some hundred lazarette as- 
hospitals established in the towns and villages | sistants and nurses have been engaged by the 
adjoining the scene of action. Here the! Government. Each transport of 100 wounded 


operations are mostly performed. Here the| has an escort of one or two doctors, two | 
The | 
uniforms to keep them unspotted from the thirty physicians set apart for this duty see | 


doctors put the terrible red shirt over their | lazarette assistants, and thirteen nurses. 


blood they are obliged to shed. A field | their melancholy convoy only as far as one of 
lazarette is provided with everything necessary | the three Haupt-Etappen, or principal stations 
for 200 sick and wounded. Five doctors, a; on the frontier, by which the army com- 
number of inferior assistants, and from three | municates with home. Thence to the hospitals 
to four carriages form its staff, which in case|the journey is made under the direction of 
of need is augmented by Krankentrager or| another body of thirty physicians distributed 
common soldiers. Each army corps has twelve over the Htappen. These travelling doctors, 


field lazarettes, that is, there is provision made ,as well as the extra surgeons above-mentioned, 
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and the very large staff which attends to the| F ldpost, and they were all filled with expres- 
war-hospitals in Germany, are civilians, regu- | sions of the warmest gratitude. 

larly paid for their services. All others are | At the outset of the war, the interest and 
military surgeons, about one half of them | sympathy excited by the long trains of wounded 
gentlemen appointed for life, while the rest| prisoners passing through German towns was 
are young doctors acquitting themselves of| so great, that the ladies gathered at the sta- 
the duty of military service in their own par-| tions would attend to shen! before their German 
ticular calling. Most of the latter are sum-| fellow-sufferers, so far as to call forth the ex- 
moned only in war, just as is every other | clamation from the latter, “It would be better 
reserve or Landwehr officer or private. As a| to be a Frenchman under these circumstances.” 
valuable reinforcement of the sanitary staff,| We do believe, however, from all we have 
about 200 foreign surgeons have kindly placed | heard and read, taking comparative and con- 
their services at the disposal of the German | flicting accounts, and drawing a fair inference 
army. What the English members of this| from them,—after making due allowance for 
noble volunteer corps have done will ever be} that “something” that must be expected to go 
gratefully remembered by the many to whom | wrong under the best of management,—that a 


their succour has preserved life and limb.| wise and impartial use has been made both of | 


| 
M. Pirogoff, the great Russian physician, who} men and means, so as really to justify the hope 


was at the head of the hospital service duving| that the statistics of this war, so unparalleled 
the siege of Sebastopol, has been likewise|in its destructive features, will present one 
permitted by his sovereign to join the staff| satisfactory phase, namely, that while the 
sent out by the International Aid Society of| numbers of killed and wounded are enormous, 
Basle. The sum total of the doctors employed} the numbers of those who survive their wounds 
in the army at this moment exceeds 2,700. will be, in proportion, as great and unheard of. 

To facilitate the treatment by successive|'The medical assistance given is, as we have 
doctors, the one who sees the patient first | seen, of the most skilful and liberal, while it is 
writes his diagnosis on acard whichis fastened | carried out with the simplest of means and 
round the sufferer’s neck. This useful bit of| appliances. Chloroform, lint, and bandages, 
pasteboard is of course attached only when a| side by side with wine, soup, chocolate, and 
man falls ill; but another is fastened to his| cigars (found to be the most useful of sedatives 
arm the very day he leaves his garrison for the| and air purifiers in crowded hospital wards), 
field. Containing the number of his regiment,| would seem to be the staple of the modern 
and his number in the regiment: it serves for| medicine-chest, while nature has been left un- 
identification in case of death. The men are} usual scope for the free exercise of her own 
perfectly aware of the reasonableness of this| restorative powers. Here is a description of 
novel arrangement, and regard it as a fresh| treatment inan extemporized ambulance during 
proof of the anxious solicjtude borne them by | the fine dry weeks of September. It is neither 
the Government; yet they have an instinctive! more nor less than a rope-walk. Overhead 
dislike to the fatal badge, and, in grim allusion| there is a roof, and that is all. There are 
to its purpose, have dubbed it their “tomb-| neither walls nor windows, nor anything be- 
stone ”—grabstein. tween the patients and the outer air except a 

As there have been, at various times,| piece of canvas let down on the side of the 
rumours abroad that less is being done by the| wind. But even this lodging is not airy enough 
several Aid Societies for the French than for | for the presiding physician. Every morning, 
the Germans, and also that the former have| when the weather is fine, the patients are 
not been so well treated in the ambulances as| carried out into an open meadow, and there 
their more fortunate victors, we are glad to be| left upon their beds till nearly sunset. As to 
able to state that all such rumours have been | treatment, it is of the simplest kind possible. 
hitherto contradicted on reliable authority.| The wounds are washed as often as necessary 
Amongst the counter-statements of many} with diluted carbolic acid, and then allowed 





gentlemen, we have the recent one of John de} to heal of themselves, with the aid only of | 


Havilland, Commander .of St. John of Jerusa-| strengthening food and comfortable clothing. 
lem, serving with the German ambulance | The results are marvellous. There is no foul 
before Versailles, who says that nine-tenths of Fr atmosphere, and therefore no hospital disease. 
the French wounded are with the Germans (it |The wounds heal quickly, and the men pick up 
is therefore surely necessary that the larger| health and spirits with a rapidity scarcely 
portion of assistance should go to the country | credible. 

that must nurse and tend them), and that he; So much for the good effects of plenty of 
has read innumerable letters sent by the| fresh air, combined with skilful treatment. 
French wounded to their friends, through the | The conservative surgery, at first largely and 
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hopefully ventured upon, has, unfortunately, 
not always been successful, on account of the 


| extensive splintering of the bones and the de- 


structive nature of the bullets used. 

At one time an accusation was made against 
the French that on their side they had violated 
the Geneva Convention by tending only their 


| own wounded; but this was formally denied. 


Other accusations have been made of their 
firing upon ambulance corps and their accom- 
panying surgeons and nurses, &c., also a 
breach of the rules of the good Juanniter Con- 
vention. These have also been refuted, with 
more or less reason, as we will hope, for the 


| credit of humanity. Some of our readers may 


be puzzled to know what is this Convention of 
Geneva so often alluded to in the war accounts. 

Nearly twenty years since, a young Genevese 
tourist, named Henri Dunant, stayed his steps 
on the terrible battle-field of Solferino, strewed 
with thousands and thousands of dead and 
wounded,—the latter crying out with agony of 
pain and thirst, aggravated by the heat of a 
Midsummer sun. Water was nowhere at 
hand, the ambulances came up very slowly, 
the number of corpses poisoned the air, and 
the transport of the sufferers, for whom the 
most necessary means of relief, as well as a 
sufficient number of attendants, were wanting, 
was tedious and painful. Even when they 
arrived at their destination at the various 
hospitals, often at a considerable distance off, 
there were not sufficient hands to feed them 
and bind up their wounds. Aggravated, from 
lack of dressing, these festered and grew worse, 
and hundreds died from fever, loss of blood, 
and faintness, or, still worse, were overlooked 
and buried alive with the dead. “Had we 
been attended to sooner we might have lived,” 
some exclaimed; “but now we shall die—we 
shall die!” and their predictions were but too 
true. 

For several days and nights young Dunant 
did not leave the fearful battle-field—not until 
he had moistened the lips and staunched the 
wounds of many who would otherwise have 
perished. And then, when at length all the 
survivors had been removed to the hospitals, 








he there devoted himself to their care. So 
closely pressed were the surgeons—so few 
among so many,—and so urgent their work, 
that during the first week, when they decided 
that a case was hopeless, that patient was left 
alone to die! What was to be done? 

This was Henri Dunant’s solicitous thought, 
as, after weeks of benevolent exertion, he re- 
turned to his home in Geneva. 

Some time afterwards he published an 
account of what he had witnessed, concluding 
with the words,—“ Would it not be possible to 
establish, in times of peace, associations of 
volunteers whose object would be to attend to 
the wounded in time of war,—to help the 
army-surgeons on the battle-field and in the 
hospitals ? ” 

The idea was taken up, and an International 
Conference took place on October the 26th, 
1863, at which France, England, Italy, Holland, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Prussia, Austria, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, Saxony, 
Hesse Darmstadt, and the Knights of the Order 
of St. John were represented. The proposals 
of the Conference received subsequently the 
official acceptance of several States, and an 
International Convention was signed, by which 
all ambulances and military hospitals were 
declared neutral, as well as all persons serving 
in them, attending on or transporting the 
wounded, including the chaplains. 

In every house in which a wounded man is 
received the inhabitants are to be exempt from 
billeting and from war contributions. Wounded 
and sick soldiers are to be tended, irrespective 
of the nation to which they belong, and when 
convalescent are to be sent to their own homes, 
under the condition that they do not serve 
again during the war. 

A flag, with a red cross on a white ground, 
to wave over all hospitals and ambulances, and 
a similar band to be worn on the arm by every 
neutral person connected with the service. 

Such is the origin, and such are the rules, of 
the good Genevan Convention. Weare grieved 
to hear that at Orleans its humane regulations 
are said again to have been disregarded by the 
French. B. B. 
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JOHN GIBSON, 


AmonG the objects of permanent interest which 
have been recently added to the art-treasures 
at Burlington House is the valuable collection 
of the statues, busts, bassi-relievi, models and 
sketches of the late John Gibson. This emi- 
nent sculptor not only studied at Rome, but 
spent the greater part of his life there, and 
consequently drank in more deeply than any 
other English statuary the spirit of ancient 
Greek art. He died leaving no near relatives, 
and bequeathed the whole of his fortune, to- 
gether with the contents of his studio, to the 
Royal Academy; on the sole condition that 
suitable space should be provided for their re- 
ception, and that they should be open to the 
public on exhibition days. To this condition 
the fellows of the Royal Academy gladly agreed, 
and it can hardly be but that these gifts will be 
highly valued by the public generally, as well 
as prove of great use to the students of art. 
The name of John Gibson must be familiar 
to all who visited the last Great Exhibition in 
However limited may have been the 
time at their disposal, they can scarcely fail to 
have had their attention arrested by the re- 
markable group of statues, of which Gibson’s 
coloured Venus was the central figure. Crowds 
were always pressing towards the iron railing 
placed around the enclosure which contained 
them. Many and varied were the comments 
made upon the Venus. Every one had an 
answer to give to the question whether Gibson 


1862. 


was right or wrong in introducing colour into 
statuary. That question we are not now going 
to discuss. His works had other and higher 
merits than mere colour which deserved atten- 
tion. In grace and beauty, in dignity and 
truth of attitude and of expression, few modern 
sculptors have surpassed him; and, at a time 
when the national collections have been 
riched by his munificent legacy, we think a 
slight sketch of their distinguished country- 
mau may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

At the request of friends, Gibson had written 
an autebiography, which he continued to within 
a few years of his death; and it is from this, 
as given in the memoir recently published by 
Lady Eastlake, that our narrative will be 
chiefly derived; thus allowing him, as far as 
our limits will admit, to tell his own story. 
Our own personal knowledge of him was slight, 
confined indeed to one hour spent in his studio 
the year before his death. But the recollection 
of that interview is most pleasing. We were 
much impressed by his genuine kindliness, 


en- 
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and by his almost childlike simplicity, coupled 
with a amount of shrewdness. 
We were glad to have even so slight an ac- 
quaintance with him, and could not help feeling, 
from what we saw of him in that short space 
of time, that his character was a most lovable 
one. ‘'T'o introduce him then to our readers is 
to us an agreeable task. 

Gibson was born at Gyffin, a small village 
near Conway, North Wales, in 1790: to that 
town his parents shortly afterwards removed, 
and it was there he spent his early childhood. 
His father and mother were poor but honest 
folk. They were thoroughly Welsh, and Welsh 
was the language always spoken in their family; 
English being acquired later as a_ foreign 
tongue. Of his parents, his mother had by far 
the stronger character, and her influence in 
the training of her son John seems to have 
been most beneficial. Deceit and dishonesty 
were her great horror, and the following story 
of his early boyhood will show how her stern 
discipline affected him :—“ One day,” he says, 
‘I entered our house eating a cake; my 
mother’s quick eye fell upon it; she observed, 
too, that I made some attempt at concealment, 
so she questioned me :—‘ Who gave you that P’ 
[ answered, ‘The woman in the street who 
sells cakes.’ She went to the corner of the 
room, where a rod was kept, then took me 
by the hand and led me to the woman. ‘ Did 
you give this little boy a cake?’ ‘No.’ Where- 
upon the rod was vigorously applied, in the 
presence of the people in the street, who were 
looking on. My distress was great. At even- 
ing prayers, my father, who had been informed 
of my disgrace, dwelt in a solemn manner on 
the sin I had committed—the great crime of 
theft and lies. ‘That was my first theft, and 
my last.” 

The sculptor thus relates his artistic begin- 
nings. ‘“ When about seven years old I began 
to admire the signs painted over alehouses, 
constantly gazing up at them with great ad- 
miration. One day I made my first attempt 
to draw from nature. My attention had been 
frequently attracted to a pretty scene—it was 
a line of geese, sailing upon the smooth, glassy 
water. I drew the geese upon my father’s 
casting slate, all in procession, every one in 
profile. When my father looked at my per- 
formance he smiled, but when my mother cast 
her eyes upon it she praised me, and said, 
‘ Indeed, Jack, this is very like the geese.’ 

“T rubbed out that drawing, and after dwell- 
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ing upon the »geese again, 1 drew them upon 
a larger scale, one behind the other; and again 
my mother praised me. Then I produced the 
same composition a third time, adding more 
geese, but nothing new in the treatment. 
Then my mother thought she had had enough 
of the geese, and said, ‘Suppose you change 
the subject, and try to draw a horse?’ After 
gazing long and often upon a horse, at last I 


ventured to commit him to the slate. I drew 
him in profile, all by memory. This effort 
delighted my mother still more. I stuck to 


the horse, as I had done to the geese, always | painter ?’ 


the desk. He shouted out, ‘ Gibson is draw- 
ing!’ The master thundered in return, ‘ Bring 
Gibson up!’ The sentinel said to me, ‘ Obey!’ 
and took me by the arm. I resisted violently. 
The master then ordered out reinforcements, 
and I soon received a castigation not to be 
forgotten, and I never drew again in school. 
“There was a stationer’s shop in Church 
Street, kept by Mr. Tourmeau. It was there I 
purchased my paper and colours. 
Mr. Tourmeau said to me, ‘My lad, you are 
}a frequent customer; I suppose you are a 
I answered with infinite self-con- 





repeating the same view, till my mother had | sequence, ‘ Yes, sir, I paint.’ He then told me 


had enough of that, too. 
said, ‘put a man upon his back.’ 


and carefully watched men on horseback, and,| seen an academy drawing. 
returning home, produced an equestrian figure, | what an academy drawing meant! 


‘Now, Jack,’ she| to bring my drawings, and after saying some- 
I went out, | thing encouraging, asked me if I had ever 


I did not know 
The next 


I never thought of copying from the object | day, for the first time, I saw drawings from 
itself, but always, after looking at it, drew/the nude on coloured paper in black and white 


from recollection. 

“ When I was nine years of age my father 
decided to join some Welsh people, and emi- 
grate to America. We arrived, therefore, at 
Liverpool to embark for the United States. 
But when my mother saw the great ships in 
the dock, she formed the most determined 
resolution never to put her foot in one of them. 
Accordingly my father was obliged to abandon 


his intention and settle down in Liverpool. A | with a pupil, which my father could not afford || 


short time after I was put to a school there. 


chalk, done at the Royal Academy by Mr. 
Tourmeau. He kindly lent them to me to 
copy, and when I had made some progress, he 
added some small plaster casts from the an- 
tique, and I drew them under his generous 
instructions. 

“The time arrived when I was to be put to 
some mode of earning my bread. The portrait 





and miniature painters required a premium 


to give. At the age of fourteen I was bound 


“My attention was now drawn to the win-| apprentice to Messrs. Southwell and Wilson, 
dows of the print shops, and daily did I return | 


to gaze with wonder and admiration at the 
engravings exhibited in them. 
to draw them. The following was my plan, 
for I had no money to purchase a print. I 
fixed. all my attention upon one figure only, 
and, when it was well impressed on my mind, 
I hastened home, and there sketched down the 
general action; then returned again and again 
to the shop window, and corrected my copy 
till it was finished. I continued this sort of 
practice for long—of course in the hours out 
of school—and this strengthened my memory 


wonderfully, so that I have throughout life | 


retained the power so important to an artist 
of drawing from recollection. Whenever I 
have remarked any momentary action, whether 
in the street or in a drawing-room, I have 
been able, by impressing it on my mind at the 
moment, to sketch it a month after. 


Soon I began | 


' niture. 


cabinet-makers. After remaining there one 
year I become quite disgusted with my em- 
ployment, and succeeded in persuading my 
master to change my indenture and bind me 
to wood-carving—that is, to ornamenting fur- 
I was delighted at first with this 
occupation, and during home hours kept up 
my practice of carving from casts. When 
I had been at the wood-carving for nearly a 


One day |. 


year I became acquainted with a person from | 


London who was a flower-carver in marble: 
his works enchanted me, and I became greatly 
excited. He presented me to Messrs. Francis, 
who had marble works on Brownlow hill. 
They employed a Prussian workman to model 
and execute small figures—his name was Liige 


|—afterwards he became the head workman to | 


Sir Francis Chantrey. No words can give an 


idea of the impression made on me by the | 


models and works I saw there. In my leisure 


“In course of time I began to sell my draw- | hours during the second year of my appren- 
ings to the boys at school, which enabled me | ticeship I modelled in clay, copying what casts 


to purchase paper and colours. 
profit, for my prices were small. 


I made no/I could procure. 
I| greatest contempt for my line of wood-carving, 


I soon began to feel the 


had been warned by my schoolmaster not to} and I became very melancholy. 


draw during school hours. 


Notwithstanding | 


“One day I ventured to ask leave of Mr. 


this prohibition, I was discovered one day, by | Francis to copy in clay a small head of Bac- 
the sentinel making his rounds, drawing at|chus, by Mr. Liige, which enchanted me with 
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its beauty. When finished I brought my copy 
with the original to show Mr. Francis. 
confessed that the copy was so exact that he 
could hardly distinguish one from the other. 
But, at the same time, he gave me to under- 
stand that, having paid a large price to the 
Prussian for all the models in his place, he could 
not allow them to be copied, and that he should 
lend me no more. Such an unexpected reverse 
of fortune fell upon my ardent soul like the 
chill of death. I left him in unutterable depres- 
sion of spirits. At that time I had also made 
my first attempt in marble; it was a small 
head of Mercury. As Mr. Francis praised this 


attempt, the idea came into my mind to try | 


and induce him to purchase my indenture from 


the cabinet-makers, and to serve the remainder | 


of my seven years in the practice of sculpture. 
But my cabinet-makers refused to part with 
me on any terms; I was, they said, the most 
industrious lad they ever had; they even re- 
fused an offer of seventy pounds from the 
Messrs. Francis to give me up. 

“T then fell upon a plan of emancipating 
myself. I continued to attend regularly at the 
workirg hours, but I did no work. They 
remonstrated with me in vain—praised my 
former industry, appealed to my gratitude for 
kindness; reminded me that they had often 
made me presents: I admitted that it was all 
true. They then told me that an apprentice 
might be imprisoned for neglecting his duty. 
I admitted that too. But my mind was made 
up—a sculptor, and not a cabinet-maker, I 
would be. ‘I will fight for it,’ said I to my- 
self, ‘and rather serve the remaining years in 
prison than continue at this disgusting wood- 
arving.’ 

“Several days elapsed, and I kept up the 
fight, doing scarcely any work, though always 
regularly at my post. At length my master 
flew into a passion, called me an ungrateful 
scoundrel, and gave me a blow on the side of 
my head. It was with his open hand—not 
violently. I kept myself calm, and said, with 
quiet determination, ‘I am quite prepared to 
go before the magistrate; I have nothing to 
say in my defence; I have made up my mind 
to stay in prison—yes, for years.’ With so 
inflexible a martyr there was nothing to be 
done. At length the cabinet-makers were per- 
suaded to accept the seventy pounds, and the 
happy day arrived when I found myself entered 
as an apprentice for sculpture to the Messrs. 
Francis. Now I was truly happy—modelling, 
drawing, and executing works in marble.” 

About this time Gibson attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. William Roscoe, and by him he 
was commissioned to execute a basso-relievo in 
terra-cotta for the centre of the chimney-piece 
IV. 





He | 


‘good place near a window, with an excellent | 
| 


| in his library. The subject chosen was Alex- 
; ander ordering Homer’s “Iliad” to be placed 
|in the casket taken from Darius; and it was to 


be copied from a print by Mare Antonio after 





| Raphael. Gibson executed the commission to 
| Mr. Roscoe’s satisfaction, and ever afterwards 
he was treated with great kindness by him. 
He was invited frequently to his house, shown 
his valuable collections of engravings and ori- 
ginal drawings, encouraged to copy them, and 
in every way stimulated in his study of art. 
This friendship was of the greatest benefit to 
Gibson. Mr. Roscoe was a man of real taste, 
and he introduced his protégé to the works of 
the eminent masters of the Middle Ages, drew 
his attention to the antique, and above all im- 
pressed on him the importance of simplicity, 
and of a careful study of nature and of ana- 
tomy. Under this instruction Gibson made 
rapid progress. His master, Francis, at this 
time paid him only six shillings a week, while 
he was receiving good prices for the works 
executed by his journeyman. Some such works 
Francis even claimed as his own. In Sefton 
church, seven miles from Liverpool, there is a 
bas-relief, representing a Mr. Blundell distri- 
buting alms. This had always been ascribed 
to Francis, but when Gibson happened, not 
many years before his death, to visit this 
church he instantly recognised the work as 
one of his own early performances. 

The first basso-relievo exhibited by Gibson | 
at the Royal Academy represented Psyche car- 
ried by two Zephyrs. ‘This was so much ad- | 
mired by Flaxman that he secured for it a | 





light which showed it off to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

At the age of twenty-seven, his term of ser- 
vice with Mr. Francis having expired, Gibson | 
left Liverpool and came to London. It had | 
once been his great desire to work in the me- 
tropolis, but since he had become acquainted 
with the antique models by means of engrav- | 
ings and casts, a higher ambition had taken 
possession of him. He longed to be able to 
study the great Greek originals in Rome itself. | 
In this wish he was encouraged by Mr. Roscoe, | 
who gave him letters of introduction to several 
eminent patrons of art in London, and who en- 
deavoured to procure for him the necessary 
funds. The sum of £150 was raised by his 
Liverpool friends, and at last, in September, 
1317, he left England for Rome. 

At Rome he had a letter of introduction to 
Canova, and he soon found his way to his 
studio. Gibson shall himself describe his in- 
terview with his celebrated master :—“ When 
the hour came I felt anxious and agitated at 
the thought of seeing the greatest living 
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sculptor. 


We arrived at his studio, walked | down it all fell! 


It seems that my master had 


through rooms crowded with his scholars, and observed to his foreman that my figure must 


were soon in the presence of the great man. 
He received me most kindly, and examined | 
some drawings I had brought with me with 
great attention. Then he said, ‘I wish you to 
come to me alone next Sunday morning, for I 
want to speak with you.’ 

“ When Sunday morning arrived I repaired | 
to the studio, where I found Canova surrounded 
with a crowd of young artists, some showing 
their designs, others talking to him. He gave 
me to understand that he should soon have 
done with these visitors; and when they were | 
gone he invited me into an inner room. There, | 
in his very bad English, he began to explain | 
that many young artists came to Rome with | 
very small means, and that he assumed might | 
be my case. He therefore requested me to 
allow him the gratification of assisting me with | 
the means of prosecuting my <tndies to the 
best advantage. ‘I am rich,’ he said; ‘I am| 
anxious to be of use to you, and to forward | 
you in your art as long as you stay in Rome!’ | 
I was taken by surprise, and felt it difficult to 
find words to express my grateful feelings. It | 
appears that General D’Aguilar, in his letter, | 
had mentioned the limited nature of my means, | 
and had requested Canova to put me upon the 
most economical mode of study. I tried to | 
explain that my kind patrons had increased | 
my means a little, and then I plucked up cov- | 
rage and asked whether I might venture to 
look to him for instruction, saying that it was | 
my highest ambition to be his pupil, and to 
model in his studio. To all this Canova replied | 
in the most encouraging terms, and told me to 
look to him for everything that might be in his | 
power. 

“T need not say that this interview delighted | 
me, while his gentle manners, his deep, sono- 
rous voice, and his very finely formed features, 
made an impression on me which time has 
never lessened. Dear, generous master! I see 
you before me now. I hear your soft Vene- 
tian dialect, and your kindly words inspiring | 
my efforts, and gently correcting my defects. 
Yes, my heart still swells with grateful recol- 
lection of you. 

“He told me to make use of a few days to 
inspect the sights of Rome, but I answered 
that I should be in his studio the next morn- 


| 





“Up to this period I had received instruc- 
tion from no master, nor had I studied in any 
academy. At my own request Canova allowed 
me to copy his fine Pugilist—the marble statue 
in the Vatican. I began with great zeal to 
model my copy from the cast in the studio. 
After I had worked at the clay for a few days, 





| fall, 


‘of St. Luke’s 


‘For you see,’ said he, ‘that he knows 
nothing of the skeleton work; but let him 


proceed, and when his figure comes down, | 


/Show him how the mechanical part is done.’ 
So when my model fell, a blacksmith was 
called in, and the ironwork made, with nume- 
rous crosses of wood and wire. 
_ceeding I had never before seen. One of his 
‘pupils then put up the clay upon the iron 
skeleton, and roughed out the model before 
me, so that the figure was firm as a rock. 
After this I worked indefatigably upon my 


copy. 


“ When it was finished my master said that 


Such a pro- 


he considered me competent to model at the | 


Academy from the life. There was the Academy 
s, and there was also Canova’s aca- 
demy, to which he only admitted such as he 
thought promising, including students from all 
| parts of Italy. The expense of this school was 
|defrayed by the Emperor of Austria, but Ca- 
nova attended it twice a week, overlooking and 
correcting the students, and received no re- 
| muneration for his trouble. 

“Canova introduced me himself into this 
academy. At that time a youth of extraordi- 
nary beauty was sitting as a model. 
time of rest came, my master said to him, 
‘ Alzatevi!’ Up sprang the youth. 
Belvedere,’ said Canova! and in a moment he 
had assumed the action and expression of the 


Apollo—the lofty air, the dilated nostril, and | 


the slight disdain and anger of the mouth. It 
was perfect. I spoke out my delight at the 


was like the statue come to life. 
he believed a more beautiful youth did not 
exist. Again he cried out, ‘Il Mercurio!’ and 
like as with the touch of a wand, the young 
man was in the spirited attitude of the Mer- 
cury of John of Bologna. Then, of his own 
accord, he assumed the position of some of 
Canova’s own beautiful statues. 

“T now began to model from the life in this 
school, and my master advised me to look fre- 
quently at the productions of my fellow-stu- 
dents there, from the beginning to the end of 
the work. I did so, and most improving it 
was to me. They were all very polite, and 
sorry that I did not understand Italian. But 
when I observed the power and experience of 
youths much younger than myself, their mas- 
terly manner of sketching in the figure, and 
their excellent imitation of nature, my spirits 
fell many degrees, and I felt humbled and un- 
happy. How I regretted that I had not come 
to Rome much earlier in life!” 

Canova soon recommended Gibson to take a 





When his 


‘L’Apollo | 


| beauty and grace of the figure before us; he | 
Canova said | 
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JOHN GIBSON, 
studio, and to begin to model figures life size. 
A suitable room was found in the Via Fonta- 
nelli, close to Canova’s house; he had thus the 
advantage of his master’s constant superin- 

| tendence, and made rapid progress. 
|| In Rome the studios of all sculptors are 
| open to the public; and that of Gibson soon 
became the resort of English visitors. The 
|| following is his account of the first order he 
| received for a group in marble. “In the year 
| 1819 I began to model my group of Mars and 
| Cupid, seven feet high, and having fine living 
| models before me, worked upon it with great 
spirit. I went often to contemplate the Greek 
statues, not actually copying them, which Ca- 
nova did not encourage, but drawing outlines 
from them, in order to learn the delicacy and 
beauty of their lines. I also drew legs andj 
arms and torsos separately and rather large. I 
worked many months at my Mars and Cupid, 
and one day, when it was much advanced, I 
heard a knocking at my studio door. I opened 
it, and in came a tall, fine-looking young man. 
He said, ‘The Duke of Devonshire. Canova 
sent me to see what you are doing.’ I felt a 
little confused, but when I calmed down, I got 
on well with his Grace. After examining Mars 
for some time, he asked me what might be the 
cost of the group in marble. I answered that, 
not having experience, I could not tell. 
‘Think,’ said he, ‘and tell me.’ After ponder- 
ing a little, I ventured to name £500; ‘ But 
perhaps I have said too much.’ ‘ Oh no, not| 
too much,’ said the Duke. He then commis-| 
sioned me to execute the group in marble at 
the price named. I was delighted, and when 
he was gone ran over to Canova and told him 
| all. My master was greatly pleased; but when 
I mentioned the price which I had proposed at | 
random to the Duke, he expressed his regret | 
that I had not consulted him first, for he con- | 
sidered that the expense of marble and work- 
manship would alone cost at least the £500. | 
This proved to be the case, for when the work 
was completed it had cost me £520, reckoning | 
nothing for the time I had spent upon the| 
clay, and subsequently upon the marble. This | 
group of Mars and Cupid is at Chatsworth.” 
In 1822 Canova died, and Gibson then be-| 
came the pupil of Thorwaldsen. To this re-| 
nowned sculptor he owed much, and he speaks 
| in high terms of his kindness. The fame of 
| our countryman was now rapidly growing, and 
he received commissions for statues from 
various connoisseurs of art. This appears to 


writes, “ Every morning I rose with the sun, 
my soul gladdened by a new day of a happy 
and delightful pursuit; and as I walked to my 
breakfast at the Caffé Greco, and watched with 


| have been a very happy period of his life. He 
} 








| fame P 
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new pleasure the tops of the churches and 


palaces gilt by the morning sun, I was in- 
spired with a sense of daily renovated youth, a 
fresh enthusiasm, and returned joyfully to the 
combat, to the invigorating strife with the dif- 
ficulties of art. Nor did the worm of envy 
creep round my heart whenever I saw a beau- 
tiful ideé skilfully executed by any of my young 
rivals, but, constantly spurred on by the talent 
around me, I returned to my studio with fresh 
resolution.” 

In 1826 he was elected an honorary member 
of the Pontifical Academy at Bologna. In 1827 
his group of Psyche and the Zephyrs was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in London. 
This was the first of his statues in marble that 
found a place there. : 

Gibson’s friends in England now tried to per- 
suade him toreturn to Londonand practise his art 
inhis own country. Flaxman was dead, Chantrey 
no longer worked, and there seemed an opening 
for an English sculptor. It was urged upon 
him that if he came home, he would soon be a 
wealthy man. His reply was characteristic,— 
“T have no use for wealth, for my wants are 
very few, and my greatest happiness is. in the 
study of my art.” “I had at this time,’ he 
says, “been ten years at Rome. I felt that by 
my progress in the race which I was running 
I had left some of my young rivals (Italians) 
behind me. As I advanced, my ambition for 
fame only became stronger and stronger. ‘Go 
to London!’ thought I,‘no. What is local 
If I live I will try for more than that. 
I may fail—yes ; but Rome shall be my battle- 
field, where I am surrounded by the most 
powerful competitors. In England my life 
would be spent in making busts and statues of 
great men in coats and neckties; here I am 
employed upon poetical subjects which demand 
the exercise of the imagination and the know- 
ledge of the beautiful.” 

In 1829 Gibson received an honour which 
he valued highly. He was elected, in con- 
sideration of his distinguished merit, a mem- 
ber of the Academy of St. Luke, being nomi- 
nated by Thorwaldsen. In 1833 he was chosen 
an Associate of the Royal Academy of England, 
and three years later he was admitted a full 
member. He always liked to attribute much 
of his high appreciation by the Royal Academy 
to the kindness of Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
had been one of his earliest friends. After his 
election to the dignity of an Academician he 
thus wrote to him :—* To be deeply indebted to 
you is to me happiness, not a burthen of which 
I could wish to rid myself. The return which 
I am sure would be most agreeable to you, and 
which I shall always endeavour to make, is to 
meet, in every sense of the word, the expecta- 
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tions of the Academy to which I have now the 
honour to belong in my own country.” 

Now that Gibson was in the very zenith of 
his popularity, and that he was receiving nu- 
merous orders for statues and for groups, he 
found the full value of the habit of close obser- 


| vation of action and posture, and of the accu- 
| rate memory which he had acquired in his 


youthful days. The streets of Rome abound 
with figures fit for models for the artist. There 


| is a grace in the movements of the Italian pea- 


santry far different from the awkward gait of 


| English labourers, but there is a fire and 








rapidity in their gestures which makes them 
most difficult to catch. But here Gibson ex- 
celled. The momentary action seemed stamped 
on his memory; and such slight incidents as a 
boy catching and holding back a dog in the act 
to spring, a girl stooping and arranging her 
dress, a woman trying to stop a quarrel be- 
tween two angry men, were poetised and re- 
produced by him in such groups as the Hunts- 
man, the Wounded Amazon, and the Eteocles 
and Polynices. 

In fact the mind of Gibson had become so 
thoroughly imbued with a classical spirit, that 
everything he saw suggested some classical re- 
collection; and, while copying nature as closely 
as possibile, he believed that it was only by fol- 
lowing antique models that he should arrive at 
the truest excellence. He carried this admira- 
tion of a Greek style perhaps to an excess. It 
prevented him from seeing beauty in any sub- 
ject not arranged in a purely classical manner, 
and it led him to refuse to clothe any portrait- 
statue with modern drapery. 

From what we have mentioned of his early 
training and education it may be wondered 
how he had acquired such an acquaintance with 
the writings of the Greek and Roman poets as 
to have his memory so stored with classical 
subjects. It is true that he was not himself a 
proficient in the ancient languages, but he had 
a brother somewhat older than himself, “ Mr. 
Ben,” as he always called him, who was tho- 
roughly conversant with them. This brother 
lived with kim for many years, and by his 
help he became well versed in Greek and Latin 
literature. To his intercourse also with Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandbach Gibson was much indebted. 
Mrs. Sandbach especially appears to have been 
possessed of rare mental gifts. She was the 
granddaughter of our sculptor’s first patron, 
Mr. Roscoe; and her friendship was as valu- 
able at a later period of his life as her grand- 
father’s had been at the commencement of his 
career. Her visits to Rome were a source of 
great pleasure to Gibson, and when absent a 
correspondence was carried on between them 
in which subjects of all sorts were discussed. 





Gibson’s studio. It marked his constant aim 
at the greatest moral and sculptural perfec- 
tion; and towards this goal Mrs. Sandbach 
ever urged him. Religiously, as well as intel- 
lectually, her influence appears to have been 


ment to the pursuit of art she was ever pointing 
him to “the sublimer certainties of revelation.” 

In 1844 Gibson paid a visit to England, 
the first since he had left it in 1817. 
object of his journey was that he might be pre- 
at Liverpool. During his stay in England he 
| Majesty. At first Gibson was somewhat dis- 
‘concerted at the prospect of an interview with 
royalty. A simple man, unaccustomed to the 
trammels of etiquette, he feared lest he should 
make mistakes which might bring him into 
trouble. But at a preliminary visit to the 
Prince Consort he was speedily set at ease. 





Gibson was charmed with the Prince’s affabi- 
| lity, and with his genuine appreciation of art. 
|'To his royal patron he propounded two diffi- 
culties which had suggested themselves. First, 
| that he was in the habit, when taking portrait- 
statues, of measuring the features of the sitter 
with compasses—to this he feared the Queen 
might object ; and he ventured to suggest that 
Prince Albert should take the necessary mea- 
surements for him. The other point related to 


relieved. The Prince Consort assured him that 
the Queen would be ready to allow anything 
that was usual; and, as to drapery, that it was 
her desire that the statue should be classically 
attired. So easy and friendly was the Prince’s 
manner, that on leaving the room Gibson quite 
forgot the instructions in etiquette which he 
had received, and after bowing turned his back 


his mistake in time to make another bow be- 
fore leaving the room. 

The Queen sat for her statue at Windsor, 
and Gibson had great reason to be pleased 
with her kindness and patience. Upon this 


he was naturally most anxious that it should 
be a success. While it was under his hands 
his studio at Rome was more than ever re- 
sorted to, and the visitors were surprised, as 
the statue progressed, to find that the sculptor 


This was the first of his works in which he 
attempted this. The tints introduced were 
very delicate. 


blue, red, and yellow. This innovation of 
course called forth a great variety of opinions. 








beneficial; in the midst of all her encourage- | 


The | 
sent at the erection of his statue of Huskisson 


received commands to execute a statue of her | 


dress. On both subjects his mind was speedily | 


and walked to the door, only just remembering | 


work he bestowed much time and thought, for | 


was introducing the startling ‘novelty of colour. | 


The diadem, the sandals, and | 
the borders of the drapery were relieved with | 





“Higher still and higher” was the motto of || 
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Most of the spectators supposed that he must 
be acting on the commands of the Queen; but 
Gibson assured them that he did it merely to 
please himself, and that neither the Queen nor 
the Prince knew what he had done. The 
Italian and German sculptors admired the| 
effect, but the verdict of the English was) 
generally unfavourable. 

There can be no doubt that Gibson had the | 
example of the ancient Greek sculptors to sup- | 
port him. Any one who has visited the gal- 
leries of Rome and Naples must have noticed 
that some at least of the antique statues were 
coloured, and that too with tints which, judg- 
ing from their present vividness, must have | 
been more decided than anything in which | 
Gibson indulged. One cannot wonder, then, | 
that one whose motto as to art was “ Whatever | 
the Greeks did was right,” should have followed 
their practice in this respect. Certainly when | 
we saw in Gibson’s studio the same statue 
tinted and untinted, it was impossible not to 
feel the greater beauty of the coloured figure. 
Still we cannot wish the custom to become 
general. Few artists, we believe, could impart 
just sufficient colour to suggest the idea of life, 
and at the same time abstain, as Gibson did, 
from using so much as to take from the purity 
and the repose which are among the chief 
charms of statuary. 

But to return from this digression. This 
statue of her Majesty when finished was exhi- 
bited in the Royal Academy. In the daily‘ 
papers it was violently abused; but, when 
summoned to attend at Buckingham Palace, 
Gibson had the satisfaction of learning from 
the Prince’s lips that both he and the Queen 
were much pleased with it, “ colour and all.” 

He was in consequence commissioned to 
produce a replica, to be placed in the Palace at 
Osborne. This copy ran great risks during 
the troublous times of 1848, when the French | 
bombarded Rome. The statue was almost| 
finished, when Gibson thought it prudent to| 
fly from the city. His friend, the sculptor | 
Wyatt, however remained. His studio was} 
opposite to Gibson’s, and when the French| 
made their preparations for the attack, thinking | 
that the works in his friend’s atelier would, be | 
endangered, he entered it, moved the statue of | 
the Queen into the farthest corner, and covered | 
it up carefully with planks. “Three days after | 





on the ground-floor. Soon the voice of war 
became louder and louder, when in an instant a 
grenade came through the window into the room 
where he stood, and burst: one bit knocked 
the light out of his hand, and another grazed 
his shoulder—his arm was benumbed, and he 
was left in the midst of smoke and dust. He 
had a very narrow escape. A shell had also 
fallen close to the door of my own studio, when 
the women opposite, seeing flames and smoke, 
cried out, ‘The Englishman’s studio is on fire !’ 
but the shell did no harm.” 

This casual allusion to Wyatt reminds us of 
an amiable trait in Gibson’s character, viz., the 
absence of all feeling of jealousy towards other 
artists. His simple, generous nature seemed 
incapable of envy, and equally unable to excite 
it in the breasts of others. From the time when 
he first took up his abode in Rome he counted 
it one of the greatest benefits of a residence in 
that city “that all the studios are open, that 
every man sees another’s works, and holds free 
communion with him, giving and receiving 
advice, and carrying on the labour of art by a 
combination of minds.’’ Until the revolution 
of 1848 he had lived quietly in Rome, no man 
molesting him, none speaking ill of him. At 
this time, however, when society was disor- 
ganized, and all that was evil came to the 
surface, a bitter feeling began to be manifested 
by the inferior Italian artists against the suc- 
cessful foreign sculptors and painters. Com- 
plaints were made in a Roman newspaper that 
these foreigners, “having come among us 
beggars, and made something of a fortune, 
now refuse to serve in the National Guard.” 
Some English artists who were in the prime 
of life did volunteer for this service, but Gibson, 
who was now in his fifty-ninth year, and whose 
health was far from good, was wholly unfit 
for night-work. It was the dread of being 
forced to bear arms which led him to flee from 
the city with his brother “Mr. Ben.” His 
diary contains many interesting particulars of 
the state of society in Rome at this period, 
but the limits of this article forbid our en- 
larging on this subject. One extract, however, 
we must give, relating an adventure of his 
own. <A favourite weapon with the Roman 
people, but one which it was illegal to carry, 
was a long, slender dagger, which shuts up 
like a clasp-knife, but is made on purpose 


this,” Gibson writes, “the attack began about | for assassination. “ When the state of dis- 
three o’clock in the morning; Wyatt was| turbance was at its height, these prohibited 
startled out of his sleep by the thunder of) knives were publicly sold and carried about in 
artillery, the hissing of the shells, and the| the streets of Rome. I had a proof of this fact 
smashing of the tiles of the houses round about.| at the time in a rather distressing manner. 
He jumped out of his bed, which was imme-} One evening I was sitting in the Caffé in the 
diately under the roof, and came down the| Piazza di Spagna, when in came a man whom 
winding stair to his working rooms, which were|I knew. He kept a shop of objects of vertu, 
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and had been for years occasionally afflicted 
with fits of madness. Whenever the fit came 
on notice was sent to the authorities, and he 
was taken to the madhouse and kept till he 
was better. During our republic the man was 
not taken sufficient care of. His fit had been 
upon him for some days. He recognised me 
in the caffe, and, seating himself opposite to 
me, he began muttering to himself very wildly. 
We were seated on divans, which went round 
the little room. I could see into the next 
room, and I saw a pedlar had just entered, 
and put his basket on the marble table. The 
madman also saw him, and went and looked 
into the basket, when suddenly I saw him 
taking out the horrid instrument of vengeance 
—the prohibited knife. The dagger glistened 
in the light—he grasped it, and, fixing his 
eyes on me, advanced upon me. I turned my 
eyes to the right and the left to fly, but he was 
before me. I sat still, and felt no fear; I 
looked at him calmly, when suddenly he drew 
back the dagger, and struck out with it vio- 
lently at me within an inch of my body. He 
then said, ‘Signor Professore, I will give you 
this—take it.’ I was afraid to raise my hand 
to receive the dagger, for fear he should change 
his mind and stab me. His attack was so 
sudden, that no one had dared to move, and 
there was no chair or anything within my 
reach for me to defend myself. I said to my 
friends that my life hung upon a thread; and 
Dr. Albites, who sat near, observed that it was 
a most critical moment. Although I felt no 
fear at the moment, yet when the affair was 
over, and the man gone, I felt cold, and a 
slight tremor came on me for a short time— 
yes, for a short time.” 

Gibson returned to Rome before the Pope 
re-entered the city, and from that time till the 
day of his death he continued to reside there 
in peace and safety. His happiness, however, 
began to be clouded by the enfeebled health 
and gradually increasing illness of his brother. 
On his account he made several excursions to 
Civita Vecchia, to Leghorn, and to Bagni di 
Lucca. But his anxious care was of no avail; 
his brother died in 1851, and he felt his loss 
deeply. He writes, “ When alone and in bed I 
can think of nothing but of poor Ben. How 
am I toconquer mortal feelings?” He raised 
a simple monument to his brother, on which 
were inscribed the words, “ He resided fourteen 
years at Rome, where his learning and virtue 
made him beloved and revered.” He wished 
to add the text, “I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of thee ;” but this was prohibited 
by the Pontifical Censor. Gibson writes, “I 
knew no passage expressive of salvation would 
be allowed, but now they have become more 


rigorous, and will not permit any passage at 
all from Scripture to be put upon the tombs of 
Protestants.” 

The year following our sculptor sustained a 
bereavement almost equally great in the death 
of Mrs. Sandbach. On the Ist of June he 
left Rome for England, in hopes of seeing her 
once more. When his arrival in this country 
was mentioned to the invalid, she said, “It is 
too late; give my dear love to him—I hope 
we shall meet inheaven.” She died that same 
night at two o’clock. “ After she was buried,” 
writes Gibson, “ Mr. Sandbach wished me to 
go to him, but I could not rouse myself to go 
to the dwelling of the departed one—to sit in 
her room—every room of hers a desert—every 
chair empty of her dear self—the flower-garden 
without her—the trees under which we so 
often sat casting their shade over her empty 
seat. No, I could not go there, nor can I 


escape the gloomy, heavy desolation which | 


hangs over me, follows me like my shadow 
wherever I go.” 

The remainder of Gibson’s life was un- 
eventful. He continued devoted to his art, 
and executed many beautiful statues in com- 
pliance with commissions from wealthy patrons. 
The most celebrated is his Venus. It was 
designed originally for a Mr. Neald, but before 
it was finished Mr. and Mrs, Preston of Liver- 
pool came to Rome; they visited Gibson’s 
studio, admired his statue of Venus, and de- 
sired to have a copy of it. Upon this work 
the sculptor spent five years, and to it he 
became quite attached. We cannot refrain 
from quoting his own account of his labours. 


Venus was that spiritual elevation of character 
which results from purity and sweetness, com- 
bined with an air of unaffected dignity and 
grace. When this replica for Mr. Preston was 
finished, I took the liberty to decorate it in a 


tinted the flesh like warm ivory—scarcely red, 
the eyes blue, the hair blonde, and the net 
which contains the hair golden. 


‘And her fair locks were woven up in gold.’ 
SPENSER. 


The blue fillets encircling the head are edged 
with gold, and she has gold earrings. Her 
armlet is also of gold, and the apple in her 
hand, which has a Greek inscription on it, ‘To 
the most beautiful.’ The drapery is left the 
white colour of the marble, the border ornament 
is pink and blue. At her feet is a tortoise, on 
the back of which is inscribed in Greek, ‘ Gib- 
son made me at Rome.’ When all my labour 
was complete, I often sat down quietly and 
alone before my work, meditating upon it, and 








“The expression I endeavoured to give my | 


fashion unprecedented in modern times. I | 
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consulting my own simple feelings. I endea- 
voured to keep myself free from self-delusion 
as to the effect of the colouring. I said to 
myself, ‘ Here is a little nearer approach to life. 
It is therefore more impressive—yes—yes, 
indeed she seems an ethereal being, with her 
blue eyes fixed upon me.’ At moments I forgot 
that I was gazing at my own production; there 
I sat before her long and often. How was I 
ever to part with her ? 

“T am convinced that the Greek taste was 
right in colouring their sculpture. The warm 
glow is agreeable to the eye, and so is the 
variety obtained by it. The flesh is of one 
tone, the hair of another; the colouring of the 
eyes gives animation, and the ornaments on 
the drapery are distinctly seen. All these 
are great advantages. The moderns, being less 
refined than the Greeks in matters of art, are 


from long and stupid custom reconciled to the | 


white statue. The flesh is white, the hair is 
white, the eyes are white, and the drapery 
white. 
harmony with everything that surrounds it. 
It is not necessary that I should here give 
quotations from classical authors alluding to 
the polychromatic practice. All these are 
published and well known, as also the fact 
that fragments of fine Greek art have been 
found with traces of colour. Those who think 
that the Greeks did not colour sculpture in 
their high period of art are grossly mistaken. 
The Greek public were accustomed to see 
sculpture in gold and ivory, with the eyes of 
coloured glass and of precious stones. A cold 
white statue would therefore have appeared 
incomplete to that people. But setting aside 
Greek authorities, I can say that the effect of 
colour, delicately applied, and with judgment, 
charms me. All the sculptors in Rome, and 
the painters too, including Cornelius, agreed 
with me, also Visconte ; but the sculptors said, 
‘We dare not follow your example, lest we 
might not sell our works.’ I replied, ‘I will 
fight it out, and go on.’ 

“T retained the Venus in my studio for four 
years after she was completed, a proceeding on 
my part which put Mrs. Preston’s patience to 
a severe trial. I received several angry letters 
from that amiable lady. At last she asked 


me point-blank whether I did not think I was | 


using her very ill. I immediately confessed 
my sin, and replied, ‘There is no doubt that 
I am using you abominably ill; yes—but the 
truth is, I cannot screw up my courage to 
send away my goddess. It is almost as 
difficult for me to part with her as it would 
be for Mr. Preston to part with you.’ However, 
all this made very little impression on the lady, 
and at last I was obliged to send her the statue.” 


This monotonous, cold object is out of 





By this time Gibson had become so ena- 
moured of coloured statuary that he could not 
be persuaded to leave his works untinted, and 
by persisting in colouring them he incurred 
the severe displeasure of some of his patrons; 
indeed, one or two of them refused to accept 
the statues which they had previously ordered. 
But this caused him no loss, for his fame 
was now so well established that there were 
| others eager to purchase what had been on this 
| account rejected. 

When the idea of erecting a monument to 
the memory of the Prince Consort was first 
mooted, Gibson was consulted as to the form 
it should take. Though his advice was not 
followed, we think the letter recording his 
opinion will be read with interest. It was 
addressed to General the Hon. Charles Grey. 
| 

“ Rome, February 19, 1862. 
“Dear Srr,—I have the pleasure to ac- 





| which I have read with deep interest. 

“T fear you have too much confidence in my 
| Judgment ; however, I willingly do my humble 
| duty, and express what I feel on the important 
subject. 

“Then, with due submission, I confess I do 
not consider the appropriation of an Egyptian 
obelisk to the memory of the Prince the best 
thing todo. The obelisk did well with Egyptian 
temples; one harmonized with the other; but 
surrounding its base with sculpture groups is 
out of harmony, inconsistent mixture! Would 
the Greeks with their genius and taste for 
beauty have erected at Athens an Egyptian 
obelisk in honour of any of their great men? 
Let us imitate the Greeks. 

“Now would not some architectural display, 
classical and pure, be more in harmony with 
| the good and correct taste of the departed 
| one P A classical mausoleum would be an 
| object of beauty, and much more calculated to 
| draw the admiration of the multitude. Behold 
|the graceful monument towering high upon 
many steps, surrounded by Ionic columns; 
you enter, and you behold the statue of the 
Prince sitting in repose and meditation, with 
a book in his hand. 
surround you are allegorical statues, emblems 
of the Prince’s virtues, and of his intellectual 
powers. There are those who advocate the 
exclusion of allegory from this art,—that is, they 
wish to doaway with the language of sculpture. 
I have had a proof that the Prince knew better 
than those men. 

“The opinion of two or three of the first- 
rate architects would be most valuable,—--men 
of practice and knowledge in their profession. 
Sir Charles Eastlake, though not an architect, is 
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knowledge the honour of your kind letter, | 


In the niches which | 
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JOHN GIBSON, 








SCULPTOR, R.A. 





a man of knowledge and good taste; there are 
many who sit in judgment without real judgment 
—these are the most numerous. 

“The statues ought to be in one style, 
classical and pure, to be in harmony with the 
whole; the sculptors carefully chosen. There 
should be made a model of the best design, 
so as to enable the Queen to have a more clear 
idea of the effect. 

“A responsibility has fallen upon her 
Majesty. She has the power of naming her 
choice, and she has a feeling for the beautiful. 

* T have the honour to be, dear sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
* Joun Grpson.” 


During the last few years of his life our 
sculptor made much more frequent excursions 
from Rome, visiting England and Switzerland 
several times. But these journeys were always 
matters of great difficulty to him. Vetturino 
travelling, to which he had been accustomed 
in Italy, he could manage well enough; but 
when he came to railways the simple old man 
was fairly bewildered. It was in vain that his 
friends got his ticket and started him in the 
right train, he was sure to get out at the 
wrong station. He himself gives an amusing 
account of one such misadventure. The train 
stopped and he supposed he was at the end of 
his journey, so, getting out, he asked a porter 
the way to the cathedral. “ But the scoundrel 
would have it that there was no cathedral in 
the place, and at last had the impudence to 
ask me if I knew where I was! Then I 
discovered that instead of being in Chichester, 
where I had a particular appointment with the 
dean and chapter, I was safe in Portsmouth, 
where there was no cathedral at all—no, none 
at all.” 

Another equally amusing story he tells of 
his attempt to reach Wentworth, the seat of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. “It was from the resi- 
dence of Mr. Cheney, of Badger Hall, Shrop- 
shire, that I proceeded to Wentworth. The 
train soon stopped at a small station, and 
seeing some people get out, I also descended, 
when, in a moment, the train moved on—faster 
and faster—and left me standing on the plat- 
form. I walked a few paces backwards and 
forwards in disagreeable meditation. ‘I wish 
to heaven,’ thought I to myself, ‘that I was 
on my way back to Rome with a vetturino!’ 
Then I observed a policeman darting his eyes 
upon me, as if he would look me through. 
Said I to the fellow, ‘ Where is that cursed 
train gone to? It’s off with my luggage, and 
here am I!’ The man asked me the name of 
the place where I took my ticket. ‘I don’t 


name of any of these places? it is as long as 
my arm—TI have it written down somewhere.’ 
‘Pray, sir, said the man after a little pause, 
‘are you a foreigner?’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘I 
am not a foreigner—I’m a sculptor.’ Then I 
told him that I had been living in Rome all 
my life, and was only here on a visit. He 
seemed struck, and said that his father had 
been a sculptor too, and had worked for Flax- 
man. So then I found him changed in manner 
—no longer so sharp and laconic.” 

After this his friends would not allow him 
to travel alone, and if one of themselves was 
not able to accompany him, a courier was 
engaged to convoy him safely to his destina- 
tion. 

The American sculptress, Miss Hosmer, was 
the only pupil Gibson ever consented to teach. 
Between the old man and his young disciple 
a warm friendship was established ; and during 
his declining years he was much indebted to 
her affectionate care. In one of his journeys 
to Switzerland she undertook the charge of 
him and of his luggage. The latter consisted 
of three articles, one of which was a hat-box. 
This Miss Hosmer observed was never opened. 
On their return to Rome, she ventured to ask 
why this useless addition to his luggage had 
been taken. Gibson’s only answer was, “The 
Greeks had a great respect for the number 
three ; — yes — the Greeks — for the number 
three.” No further explanation could Miss 
Hosmer ever obtain. 

Little more remains to be told. The life 
of Gibson was fast hurrying to its close. He 
spent the summer of 1865 on the Lago Mag- 
giore, and returning to Rome in October 
apparently in his usual health, resumed his 
ordinary occupations. In the course of the 
winter he heard of the death of his much- 
valued friend Sir Charles Eastlake. This 
news greatly affected him, and it is thought 
hastened his end. A few weeks later, on 
the 9th of January, he was suddenly seized 
with paralysis. A second and a third stroke 
quickly followed, and deprived him of speech. 
Tidings of his illness having reached England, 
the Queen telegraphed to inquire for him. 
He was still conscious when the message 
arrived. The paper was put into his hand, 
and he grasped it firmly. This was the last 
incident that roused him. He died on the 
27th of January, 1866, aged 76. During his 
ilMess he was tenderly nursed by several 
friends, who most sincerely mourned his loss. 
Having received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, a company of French soldiers, with 
muffled drums, took part in his funeral pro- 


cession, and fired a salute over his grave. 
The Prussian order of Full Merit arrived just 





remember,’ said I; ‘how should I know the 
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after his deathh He was buried in the 
English cemetery at Rome. A simple monu- 
ment, with a medallion portrait, was raised to 
his memory. We shall conclude our sketch 
with the words of his epitaph from the pen 
of Lord Lytton :— 


Co the Memorn of 
JOHN GIBSON, Scutprtor, R.A., 


BORN AT CONWAY, 19TH JuNE, 1790. 


THOUGHTS BY 


|} A voor lunatic in the ward of an asylum, 


tricked out in rags and beads, proclaims him- 


| self a king, and vaunts the splendour of his 


royal robe and crown. 

To one instructed in the Gospel of Christ, 
such is that man who, being ignorant of the 
righteousness of God, goes about to establish 
his own righteousness. And how many are 
there who thus invest themselves in their own 


|| righteousness, and who have never perceived 


that all their righteousnesses are as filthy rags. 

But when a man has once seen the righte- 
ousness of God, he is for ever delivered from 
this terrible mistake. 

The dweller in the Alpine valley knows full 
well the strength and fury of those winter 
storms which sometimes fall like cataracts 
from the heights, or sweep like floods down 
the roaring gorges. And knowing thus what 
his chalet must sustain, he builds it with pro- 
And when the building 


DIED AT ROME, WHERE HE HAD RESIDED 48 YEARs, 
27TH JANUARY, 1866. 

| HIS NATIVE GENIUS STRENGTHENED BY CAREFUL 
STUDY, HE INFUSED THE GRECIAN ART 


SPIRIT OF 
| INTO MASTERPIECES ALL 

HIS CHARACTER AS A MAN WAS IN UNISON 
| WITH HIS ATTRIBUTES AS AN ARTIST, 
| 


HIS OWN. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS SIMPLICITY AND TRUTHFULNESS, 
NOBLE IN ITS DIGNITY AND ELEVATION.”’ 


C. S. C. 


THE WAYSIDE. 


And yet some men talk as if the church 
itself should be abandoned by good men be- 
cause there are other than gcod men init. I 
stand upon the headland and gaze seaward. 
Yonder goes a noble ship, with her snowy 
canvas bending to the wind. And yet for all 
her splendid show and all her useful work she 
is overrun with tribes of rats. But who thinks 
of scuttling the vessel because of the vermin 
that infest her? A drawback it surely is that 
she is so infested, but yet for all the rats she 
can cross the ocean and play her part in the 
commerce of the world. 

And who is he that would abandon or would 
refuse to unite with the church of Christ be- 
cause of the vermin in her? For all the 
hypocrites that infest her, she is the church of 
Christ still, beyond all utterance the noblest and 
purest institution on the face of God’s world. 

And if Judas has left a seed behind him as 
well as Peter and John, yet, though he defile, 
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| portionate strength. 
he cannot destroy the supper at which he is 
present, and which the Lord himself adminis- 
ters with His own hand. 


| is done, he piles the roof with rows of heavy 
stones, to give the whole structure weight for 
resistance. 
But if perchance a stranger come to dwell 
| in these valleys who has never seen an Alpine 
winter, and who treats with contempt the 
warnings of those around him, he forms his 
chalet for lightness and beauty instead of 
strength. But it is borne down and destroyed 
by the first rude shock of the blast. 
| There are many who build and dwell in 
|| summer chalets of their own righteousness. 
|| Alas for their vain confidence and ignorant 


| 

The revelation of Christ in the soul must 
of necessity change the whole current of a 
man’s life. 

A painter is met one night in his dreams 
by a maiden, whose beauty of face and form 
completely beggars all notion of beauty which 
he had ever before formed. He wakens up to 
a world which has lost half its brightness. 
The beauty which he once adored has grown 
cold and insipid in his view. Henceforth his 
life is an effort to produce on his canvas the 
vision which haunts his brain. And time after 
aT time his impatient pencil covers over with a 
| Of course there are bad men in all our | few indignant strokes the failure of his labours. 
| churches—how can we help it? For the first He cannot do it. She is there, but she is 

church with its twelve members there was one there so far in her unparalleled grace that he 

a traitor. And if we have only one traitor in | cannot grasp her with the hands of his genius. 

six we shall do right well. | Thus is it with the man who has really seen 











|, hopes. Blessed only is that man who has seen 
|| Christ, the end of the law for righteousness to 
| every one that believeth. 
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Him who is fairer than ten thousand and 


altogether lovely. The world to him has iost 
the beauty it once possessed. A new inspira- 
tion has sprung up within his life—to know 
Him! And though he finds it impossible to 
realise in himself the beauty he has seen, he 
finds it equally impossible to abandon the 
attempt. Henceforth he must strive; and in 
the midst of striving and failure he is cheered 
by the knowledge that he shall yet see “ face 
to face.’ Truly is it written,— 

‘We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 


Jesus Christ is God manifested in the flesh. | 


And it is only as manifested in Christ that 
God is conceivable to men. 

The comets that sometimes break in upon 
our system move in orbits so peculiar and so 
vast that the mind can form no conception of 


| them. But when we gaze on the astronomer’s 
| map and behold these orbits in miniature, we 


can then rise to some comprehension of what 
they really are. 

And the character of God, which stretches 
away in its vastness and purity for ever, be- 
comes to us comprehensible by Jesus Christ. 
For the infinite is drawn into the limits of the 
finite, and we through the finite rise to the 
infinite. 





If the flowers were heard to exclaim boast- 
fully, We grow of ourselves! there would be 
found a naturalist to correct them by stating 
the great truth that it is the spirit of life 
which pervades all nature, and not anything 
self-contained in their little organisms, which 
produces the growth. 

And there is scarcely any truth more im- 


portant than that old orthodox truth, cast out | 


by many only because it is orthodox, that we | 
grow in truth and righteousness by no life | 
inherent in us, but by the action on us from | 
without of God’s quickening Spirit. 





Prosperity brings friends about us, just as 


| the fruit on its branches brings slugs about 
the tree. 
John Jones keeps his establishment at No. | 


10, and John Smith at No. 20, in the same 
street. But John Jones is a well-to-do man, 
whose trade has grown under his hand in a 


marvellous way. The trade of John Smith, | 


however, never did grow and never would 
grow; it was always under him like a broken 
horse, which no effort could tickle even into a 
momentary trot. And this fact was quite 
sufficient in the estimation of John Jones to 


| justify the coldness and distance which he 


preserved between himself and his fellow- 


tradesman. But fortune has always been an 
outwitted even John Jones himself. For one 
bright morning the news got abroad that 
Smith’s wife’s uncle had died somewhere in 
foreign parts, and had left to the Smiths—— 
the neighbours scarcely dared to mention the 
number of thousands of pounds. 

And for all that day and for days after John 
Jones was a reflective man. And at last he 
broke silence in this wise to his wife :— 

“Do you know, my dear, it has been striking 
me as very singular that we have been living 
so many years only nine houses from the 
Smiths and we never yet had them under our 
roof.” 

“ How strange cried Mrs. Jones, “for I 
was thinking precisely the same thing.” 

“ And F believe,” continues Mr. Jones, “ that 
Mrs. Smith has been very delicate for a long 
time; it would be nice, I think, to show them 
a little attention.” 

In which view he finds his wife in complete 


md 


have been attentions indeed, become intrusions 
and insults, the Smiths receive them ad 
nauseam, and poor Mrs. Smith’s health be- 
comes the all-absorbing interest with her well- 
to-do neighbours. 

Alas, that such a story, which reads like a 
slander on our humanity, should be a story 
not of fiction but of fact, and of fact which 
becomes fact anew each day we live. Glorious 
beyond words are that love and friendship 
which, resembling the love of God and Christ, 
pour themselves out with no object but to 
bless, and which choose the lowest and the 
) poorest as the choicest objects of their regard. 

Oh the abomination of worldly exclusiveness ! 
The occupant of the carriage and pair must not 
“know” her of the carriage and one, and she 
of the carriage and one affects reserve towards 
her neighbour who drives a pony phaeton, and 
| she of the pony phaeton is distant towards her 
|that walks; and so on up or down through 
| ascending or descending grades. 

And yet these all perchance are gathered in 
on the Sunday to hear that old gospel of Him 
| who proclaimed, not only with His lips but also 
| with His life, that it is more blessed to give 
| than to receive. 
| For worldly life around us is as if the clouds 

should hold a great conclave, sitting together 
on the arch of heaven. And they say, “The 
fields below us are parched and yellow, and 
the leafage is withered and sere—we must not 
rain our rains on an arid tract like this. But 
yonder is a pleasant region where our sisters 








lately have been, and where all is green and | 


unaccountable jade, and in this matter she | 


agreement with himself. And just at the time | 
when such little attentions, which might once | 
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pleasant; thither we shall go, and there we 
shall rain our rains.” 





You are mistaking the design of God in 
this world if you are thinking of life here as 
anything more than a preparation for life here- 
after. It is impossible to serve God with any 
service worth rendering till we are ourselves 
perfect in His sight. 

Much time and labour go to the fashioning 
of the locomotive, but not till the engine is 
perfect can its service begin. Then it is laid 
upon the lines, it enters on its true life. All 
that went before was not life, but only prepa- 
ration for life. 

You and I think too much of our work as 
ending at death. But we are fools and blind 
when we so think. We are like an ear of 
corn hanging in the fields and mourning that 
the reapers will soon come down and its little 
day be done. Whatever our true service in 
the universe of God may be, it can only be 
rendered when we are brought into complete 
union with Him. And our life here is but a 
progression toward that union. 





Robinson Crusoe tells us how he found some 
old corn in a bag on the wreck. The quantity 
was very small, but it bore a little harvest 
proportioned to itself, and the produce of this 
harvest yielded another and a much larger 
harvest, and so on; till at last he had corn 
enough to supply his wants. 

Many of us complain of want of faith. But 
there is a law of increase in faith as well as in 
corn. ‘The corn will never increase in the bag, 
and faith in God will never increase unless 
thrown out in active exercise. If you have 
but a few seeds of faith, use them, and the few | 
seeds will increase into many seeds. It is 
certainly true that every act of trust in God 
makes us capable of larger trust, and makes 
the exercise of trust more easy. 


Once upon a time the trees held a solemn 
disputation. For a question had arisen as to | 
the proper form in which trees should grow. 
And the elm arose with a great bustling in his 
leaves and gave forth his view. Then stepped 
forth a slim ash and asserted a contrary 
opinion. After this a young beech disputed 
all that had been said. But even while he 
spoke there rose a great oak, hoary with five 
hundred winters, and he said, “ Children, this 
is worse than idle. There is a life in the earth 
and a life in the air which moulds us all. 
Leave yourselves to the influence of that life, 
and you will be certain to grow right.” 

But the trees were men who contended 
together concerning doctrine and government 





in the church. Alas, for contention so idle 
and hurtful, for just in proportion as we yield 
ourselves to the influence of the love of Christ 
shall we be led into the truth. For where 
love advances error flies. And if we but leave 
ourselves to the influence of love, that mighty 
power will mould all aright, and the church in 
doctrine and government will become what it 
ought to be. 





It seems strange, but it is true, that what 
we speak of as innocent ignorance is often 
followed by the same results as that ignorance 
which is positively guilty. 

I have read of a traveller who pursued his 
way one evening along a certain part of the 
coast in Scotland. On his left hand rose the 
cliff, high and perpendicular, on his right 
hand was the ocean, and beneath him ran the 
narrow strip of strand. The tide was coming 
in. Suddenly one called to him from the top 
of the cliff, “Turn back! the tide will cover 
the strand and you will be lost.”” The traveller 
laughed and rode on. But ere long he paused, 
now thoroughly frightened; for the strand 
was nearly covered, and the waves broke 
around his horse’s feet. He perceived his 
| folly, and now turned to escape. But escape 
|was impossible. Above him rose the sheer 
| cliff, and against its base the waves burst and 
recoiled in foam. And each minute they 
|seemed to rise higher and stronger. And 
|there he perished, with the wild sea-birds 
screaming around him, the victim of his own 
wilful ignorance. 

So far the tale. 














Let me complete the illus- 


tration by supposing the following scene on | 


the top of the cliff. A blind man is walking 
there, who is ignorant of the character of the 
ground. Above the noise of the sea he hears 
a human voice beseeching for help. And over- 
hasty in his excitement he moves forward to 
the edge. There is no one near to warn him 
of his danger. He makes the last fatal step, 
and falls over to share the fate of him below. 


Such instances are common in this world | 


and under the government of God. 


I do not | 


wish to press too closely the analogy between | 


the material and the spiritual. 
wish to declare, that we are responsible not 
only for acting in aceordance with what we 
know, but also for rising to that which we do 
not know. 
telligence, and commanded us to become wise 
unto salvation; if we neglect to use that in- 
telligence for becoming wise unto salvation, 
and in consequence perish, we are certainly 
guilty. Yet this is the very ignorance we are 
accustomed to call innocent. 
WADE ROBINSON. 











For God has gifted us with in- | 


This only I | 
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THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


It was upon a summer day 

That little Bob told little May, 

When he to manhood should have grown, 
He’d claim her for his very own; 

And long the children lingered o’er 
Their last kiss by the cottage door. 


Years fled away, and then a youth, 

His frank brow stamped with manly truth, 
Said, “ Cousin May, I claim my wife, 

For I have loved you all my life :” 

And blushing as the rose she wore, 

Stood May beside the cottage door. 


It was again a summer day, 

And in the sunshine, Matron May 
Held Robin’s laughing babe on high, 
To catch its father’s happy eye, 

And fondly, as in days of yore, 

He kissed her by the cottage door. 


MARY FRANCES TUPPER, 


VILLAGE LIFE IN WAR-TIME. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


CHAPTER I. 


|makes new, that rich tradesmen clasp their 
|| In a pretty village not far from the town of| hands tight when it is a question of giving, 











Gelnhausen there lived, in the year 1813, a|/and hold them out far enough when it is a | 


man of the name of Andrew Fichtelberger. He | 
was a well-to-do tradesman. The village was | 
close to the high road, and scarcely a hundred 
yards from the place where the French made | 
their retreat after the battle of Hanau, which | 
was fought by Napoleon, October 30th, 1813, 
when he had to cut his way through the 
Austrians and Bavarians with the remains of 
his once splendid army. There would have 
been much greater loss among the Germans 
at this battle of Hanau had not a miller, seeing 
his countrymen hard pressed by the French, 
suddenly let the water into his mill-stream, 
thus dividing the two parties, and favouring 
the retreat of the Germans. 

Andrew Fichtelberger’s house was a good | 
and comfortable one, opposite the open square, 
and in the Linden, or principal thorough- 
fare, so that it offered a very inviting front 
to any marauding party that might pass that 
way. 

There is an old story, which every day| 





question of receiving. They like least of all to 
have a dependant, who requires to be fed, and 
who cannot work, and that also is a truism just 
as old as it is new. Fichtelberger had two 
children, a son and a daughter, by a marriage 
to the happiness of which death had soon put 
an end. Both were good children, for which 
he thanked God. Conrad had been confirmed; 
and Margaret, a good-natured, well-meaning, 
sprightly girl, was eleven years old. Their 
aunt Gussie had managed the house for them 
while they were young. She was Fichtel- 
berger’s old sister, a good, kind-hearted old 
maid, who had loved the children as a mother 
while she had them under her care, but who 
had not spoiled them. 

Nowit happened that Fichtelberger’s brother- 
in-law, his wife, and two grown-up children all 
caught a low fever, epidemic at that time, and 
died one after the other, leaving only one little 
girl behind, a quiet, gentle child, called Bar- 
bara, the same age as Fichtelberger’s daughter 
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Margaret, whom she loved as a sister. Fortune | 


Fichtelberger sold the little house and fields 


had not smiled on this brother-in-law as it | in such haste that he did not get the full price 


had on Andrew Fichtelberger. 
many misfortunes, and instead of making his 
way on in this world, he had gone back, so 


He had had | 


| 
| 


for them, but he wanted the ready money to 
lend out at usurious interest, and would not 
wait. It was his duty when he had got the 


that when sickness attacked him and arried | money to show it and the papers to the chief 


him off, his poor orphan girl’s situation was a 
most deplorable one. Fichtelberger was left 
guardian to Barbara, as he was her nearest rela- 
tion, and as she had been godchild to his wife. 
That he was wise in this world’s wisdom no one 
could deny, and when he found himself forced 
into the position of guardian he reasoned with 
himself about the advantages to be derived 
from it, much in the following manner :—“ I'he 
house and a couple of acres will belong to the 
child. She is now ten years old, money may 
be made by letting the house and farming the 
land till the girl is twenty; but then the land 


must be sadly out of order, and the house | 


must want repairing. Taking that into con- 
sideration, it would be wiser to sell all and 
make capital of the money. Put down the in- 
terest at five per cent. I might get seven or 
eight by lending it, in which case there would 
be something for my trouble. The child’s keep 
won’t come to much.” 

Fichtelberger was a stout, thick-set man, 
with a hard-hearted, calculating expression of 
countenance, and he frowned as he counted 
the gain and loss on his fingers, and took care 
not to forget his own interest. Now guardian 
means one who has the care of an orphan, and 
sees to the orphan’s interest, but many a 
time the word is made to mean one who ap- 


propriates what he can of the orphan’s worldly | 
There are many, alas! who thus mis- | 


goods. 
understand the word, and Fichtelberger was 
one among the number. 
pass unpunished here, save by the upbraidings 
of conscience, but a day of reckoning will come. 

Barbara came to live at Fichtelberger’s 
house, and was made to work hard, although 
he intended that she should pay a considerable 
sum for her keep. 
each morsel she ate, and thought each one too 
much. Indeed, had not his children loved her, 
she would often have known what it is to 
suffer hunger, but they shielded her as well as 
they could from his ill-treatment, and contrived 
to let her have enough to eat. Had she been 
their own sister they could not have loved her 
more. She was Margaret’s bedfellow and con- 
fidante, and Conrad was ready to do anything 
for love of her, she was so gentle and good. 

It was about the time of the French defeat 
at Leipzig, and Napoleon was making his way 
with his army to Mayence, and alarming ac- 
counts reached the little village of the merci- 
less conduct of the troops. 


Such people may | 


He looked sharply after | 


| justice of the town; this he did, and asked his 
| advice. 


The chief justice well knew the turn 
military affairs had taken, and he said, “ Lend 
it out, would you, Fichtelberger ? ” 

“Yes, and I should like to leave it with you 
till I find some one to take it. These are bad 
times just now, and who knows what may 
happen any day? It might be stolen——” 

“True, and it might be stolen from me; no 
| position is safe from the enemy’s troops. I 
should not like to have the responsibility of 
the orphan’s money. Listen to me, Fichtel- 
| berger, hide your money, and hide the child’s 
seven hundred gulden with it till the danger 
|is over. Should there be a pillage, which God 
| forbid, and should this money be taken with 
| your own, I would not hold you answerable for 
| it. It would be a misfortune, and the child 
| would have to suffer for it.” 
| Fichtelberger scratched his head, and did 
not seem to like the proposal; he wished to 
| be quite free from responsibility, but this could 
/not be, and at last he took up his bag of gulden 
and returned home. He knew a man who 
| wanted money, and would give high interest 
for it, and in the evening he went out to have 
a word with him. He was too late, however; 
the man had just borrowed what he wanted at 
less interest than Fichtelberger demanded. 
The money therefore remained in the house, 
and the French were coming nearer and nearer. 
Something must be done without loss of time. 
The wall of Fichtelberger’s room was wain- 
scoted on all sides with boards six feet high 
from the floor. In looking about for a con- 
venient place to hide his treasure in, he be- 
thought himself of this wall; he could easily 
| break open the boards and take out a stone or 
two, put the money and papers in their place, 
and nail up the boards again. He liked the 
idea; he would set about the work at night, 
and no one would know about it. Conrad 
slept in a room next to this one, aud it commu- 
nicated with it byadoor. In the dead of night 
the boy was roused up by a sound of knocking, 
and by hearing stealthy movements in the 
[room next his own. There had been so much 
| said about thieves and marauding soldiers, 
that it was little wonder his first thought 
| should be that they had broken into the house. 
Jumping softly out of bed, Conrad crept to the 
| door, and peeped through a crack to see what 
was going on. His heart beat so fast he could 
|almost hear it, but his alarm was quieted and 
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his curiosity excited when, instead of robbers, 
he saw his father working there, with a candle 
standing on the table. One of the boards of 
the wainscoting had been removed, and Fich- 
telberger was in the act of taking out a stone, 
and putting the money and papers in its place. 
This done, the boards were replaced, and no 
one would have noticed that they had ever 


| been taken out. 


All was quiet once more, and Conrad lay 
down in his bed and went fast asleep. Child- 
ren will be children, and they cannot be ex- 
pected to be as discreet as grown-up people. 
Conrad felt that he ought not to tell any one 
what he had seen. If his father had not in- 
tended this to be a secret, he would not have 
done it so cautiously, nor at night, when no 
one was likely to see him. Conrad had also 
heard his father and the neighbours speak of 
hiding their treasures in case the French came 
through the village, and he quite understood 
that it was a subject on which he had better 
hold his tongue. “ But,’ thought he, for 
the secret burdened him, “there would be no 
harm in my telling my sister and dear little 
Barbara.” He did so, but bound them to 
the strictest secrecy. They were silent, but 
often looked at the wainscoting which hid the 
money. Fichtelberger was so certain that no 
one knew what he had done, that he never 
noticed their looks, and had no suspicion of 
them. 

The events of each day brought danger 
nearer to them, till at length, after the battle 
of Hanau, companies of soldiers and hosts of 
stragglers pressed on to the town of Geln- 
hausen, which had once been an important 
place, the residence of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, the ruins of whose palace still 
exist on an island in the Kinzig. 

Numbers of fugitives spread themselves 
over the country in search of a nearer road to 
Mayence, robbing and plundering as they went. 
The village where Fichtelberger lived did not 
escape; and so great was the fear of the inha- 
bitants at the approach of the French, that 
they abandoned their houses and sought shel- 
ter in the woods. 

Fichtelberger was a heartless man, and had 
a hardened conscience, and, as it often happens 
with such people, his cruelty made him guilty 
of a very unwise as well as a very wicked thing. 
He took flight with the rest of the village 
people to the woods, and took his own children 
with him, but he ordered poor Barbara to 
remain and take charge of the house. Conrad 
and Margaret cried and implored him to take 
her with them, and Barbara looked her en- 
treaties with big tears quivering in her eyes, 
for she dared not ask him to take her; but 





 —————— —— 








neither words nor looks could soften Fichtel- 
berger, and he went off with his children, 
leaving her to lock up the house and guard it 
as well as she could. The poor child’s alarm 
was pitiable. Large companies of cavalry 
and infantry passed along the village street 
on their way to Gelnhausen, cannons rattled 
by, rough voices shouted and swore. The 
tumult was fearful, and was such as is only 
witnessed when a routed army is hotly pursued 
by their victors. In Fichtelberger’s room 
there stood a square ironing-stove, of a kind 
still to be found sometimes in old village 
houses. Poor frightened Barbara hid herself 
behind this, and put a chair to one side of her, 
with a cloth thrown over the back of it. 

She thought herself quite concealed there, 
and forgot that any one might see her crouch- 
ing figure between the legs of the chair. As 
long as the soldiers continued to pour along 
the road in companies, no one came, no one 
thought of stopping to break open houses; 
but when the principal part of the army had 
gone, there came the stragglers. The noise of 
horses and men and the rattling of artillery 
had filled Barbara with alarm, and she ex- 
pected every moment that the door would be 
broken in and that she would be murdered, 
and she trembled and prayed in her hiding- 
place; but as these sounds died away she 
began to breathe more freely, and was on the 
point of peeping from behind the stove, when 
there came a tremendous thump against the 
door, followed by threats of vengeance if it 
were not opened at once. Barbara dared not 
move, fear paralyzed her limbs and choked 
her voice. The blows upon the door became 
heavier, and a crash with the butt end of a gun 
made it give way. “Give me some bread!” 
cried a terrible voice. No answer was re- 
turned, and the next moment a tall, powerful 
soldier burst into the room, uttering an oath, 
and threatening to run his bayonet through 
any one he found hid there, unless they came 
out at once and gave him what he wanted. 
Barbara was nearly dead with fright, but she 
had sufficient consciousness left to stand up 
and show herself. The soldier stared at her, 
and the look of entreaty she cast upon him 
ought to have softened a heart of stone, but it 
did not seem to make any impression on him, 
for he seized her roughly by the shoulder, and 
pulled her from behind the sheltering stove, 
threatening to kill her if she did not give him 
something to eat. Barbara tottered before 
him, and he followed. There was bread, butter, 
and cheese in the kitchen cupboard; she gave 
it him, and he began to devour the food as if 
he had not had any for the last four-and-twenty 
hours. ‘“ Wine,” he said, “bring me some wine.” 
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The child did not know where to find it, or | French, returned to their homes from their 
if there was any in the house. She told him |hiding-places. Fichtelberger was amongst the 
that she was an orphan, and that she did not | first to return, for his conscience had not been 
know how to get him any wine; but he would | easy about Barbara, and he had many times 
not listen to her, but still demanded it. wished that he had taken her with them. He 

“ Wine, or I'll kill you!” | walked fast, for he was thinking of his hid 

Barbara led him to the cellar, where he found | treasure, and he could not be happy till he had 
some cider, which contented him. He ordered |seen that the place was untouched where he 
her to bring a milk bowl, which she did, and | had left it. Conrad and Margaret could not 
he filled it and drank off the cider as if it had | keep up with him, for their limbs had been 
been milk. When he had satisfied the cravings | stiffened by exposure to cold and damp in the 
of his appetite he sprang up, and pointing his | wood. 
bayonet at the child’s breast, he demanded to; The Linden, or principal village street, pre- 
know where the money was kept. “Tell me,/sented a sad spectacle to his view; doors 
or I'll strike.” broken open, furniture strewed about, signs 

He looked so savage as he spoke, that |everywhere met his gaze of a pillage havit ing 
Barbara felt that to disobey was death, and | taken plac e! 
she showed the soldier the place Conrad had| His heart sank within him at such a scene, 
pointed out as the spot where Fichtelberger | |and he rushed on to his own home, but appear- 
had hid his treasure. Had her cruel guardian | ances there were no better then elsewhere. 
taken her with him, this would not have hap- | All the doors stood open, even the cellar door, 
pened, but he did not know that she was in the | and Fichtelberger hastened to the room where 
secret. The soldier took an axe that was lean- | his treasure had been concealed; but his horror 
ing against the wall, and shoving the blade |at finding the wainscoting torn down, and the 
between the boards of the wainscoting, broke | poor child lying as if dead on the floor, no 
them open, and put his hand in. He felt about | words can describe. He stood paralyzed for a 
till his fingers touched a bundle, which he | moment, and a cold perspiration broke out all 
brought out of its hole in the wall; it contained | over him, and he was standing thus when his 
papers and money, which had been carefully | children came in. To fly past their father and 
wrapped in linen. Again he put his hand in| throw themselves on the ground by poor 
and brought out a bag full of thalers (Prussian | Barbara was the work of an instant, for they 
money, worth three shillings each). jthought she was dead. Their appearance 

Barbara stood gazing at him with the same | seemed to rouse Fichtelberger, and he hastened 
eager, imploring expression, but he seemed | to the hole in the wall, put his hand in, and 
not to notice her, and put his booty into his | cried,— 





| 
| 


knapsack, after turning out some ragged dirty; “It is all gone!” 

old clothes to make room for it. He was} “Oh, father, all has indeed gone, even poor 
buckling it on again, when there came the, Barbara!” sobbed Conrad. 

shrill sound of a horn, which made him start,/ His father’s horror and anguish at having 
seize his gun, and cry out, “ Show me the back lost his money only needed an object on which 
door.” to vent itself. He seized Conrad by the 


Barbara was only too pleased to comply shoulder and shook him, and, with flashing 
with this request; she hurried before him, | eyes, demanded, “Did the wench there know 
showed him the garden door, and watched him where the money was?” and he pointed at 
stride towards ihe hedge, jump it, and dis- Barbara. 
appear. | Conrad had never told a lie in his life, and 

Once more the high road was filled with | he was no coward, so he stammered out, “_I— 
soldiers, firing was heard near the village, but | I told her.”’ 
it became more and more distant, and ina few| Anger had now quite got the better of the 
hours all was quiet. } wicked man, and, raising his fist over the boy’s 

Barbara’s nerves had been too highly ex-| head, he roared out, “How did you know 
cited, and when the danger was past, and fear | about it?” 
no longer kept her up, she felt a dizziness; Conrad confessed all, and was rewarded for 
come over her; she would have cried for help, | his candour by a blow which hurled him across 


but no one was there, and she tottered and fell | the room, and hurt him so much that he could | 


senseless on the floor, close to the broken | not keep back a cry of pain. This cry roused 
wainscoting. | Barbara from her fainting fit, and in the con- 
The fugitives from the village, when they | fused state of her mind she fancied the soldier 
found that the German troops had passed | was still there, and starting up she tottered 
through that neighbourhood in pursuit of the | | towards the door as if to escape, but Fichtel- | 
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berger seized her. “Tell us,” he thundered,{not been for her cousins, who were ready to 
“ what you know of all this.” stint themselves for her sake. What her 
The poor trembling girl tried to collect her | husband now told her was calculated to draw 
thoughts, but it was some minutes before she | her even more than before to the child, and to 
could gasp out a tolerably connected story of| make her determined to shield her if possible 
what had happened during the last few terrible | from such an inhuman wretch. 
hours. She soothed Barbara with words of pity and 
Alas that I,should have to relate the scene|love, told her how she had played with her 
that followed! but it must be done. Fichtel-} mother as a child, and how she would love her 
berger was mad with rage; he knew nothing | for that mother’s sake, and keep her away from 
of self-restraint, of mercy or forgiveness ; | Fichtelberger; and that she should live with 
money had been his idol. He had been robbed, | them and help to take care of her own little 
and the innocent cause of the robbery, who | child, and be happy and useful. 
was herself in fact the chief sufferer by it, stood} “Words of kindness fell very sweetly on 
before him, and had told him with her own lips | Barbara’s wounded heart, but her nerves had 
that she had shown the soldier where the| received too great a shock for her not to feel 
treasure was hid. the consequences of all she had undergone. 
The spirit of all evil seemed to have got} By night she was in a high fever, and the 
complete mastery over this wicked man, and|symptoms were those of the terrible low fever 
in his rage he began beating and ill-using the | which the French had brought into the country, 
poor girl as if he wished to kill her. His|and which went by the name of Lazareth fever. 
children hung upon him, and tried to hold his} Time only proved that the poor child had 
arms, crying, “ Oh, father, do not kill her.” indeed sickened for the fearful disease which 
The noise brought neighbours to the spot,/was then filling the churcliyards with its 
who, horrified at the sight, contrived to tear | victims. 
him from his bleeding victim. The miller’s wife was far too good a woman 
“ Away with you,” he cried; “let me never|not to give the poor orphan all the care and 
see your face inside my door again, miserable | nursing of which she was capable. She saw 
pauper that you are!” in this a duty such as the Saviour had taught 
The neighbours tried to calm him, but it| by the parable of the good Samaritan, and she 
was no use at that time—he was deaf to| performed it with praiseworthy self-sacrifice 
reason and to mercy, and nothing remained to|and devotion. Although Barbara’s attack of 
be done but to take the girl away out of his| fever was a very severe one, it pleased God 
sight. to bless the exertions of her good nurse, and 
By this Fichtelberger seemed to gain what|the effects of the medicines used by the 
he desired, and he was glad to be rid of a/doctor, and instead of sinking under the 
charge that troubled him; but nothing would|terrible disorder, she gradually recovered. 
ever rid him of his own upbraiding conscience, | Fichtelberger never asked after her; he acted 
or shield him from an avenging God. as if he considered himself freed from all 
A benevolent man, a miller, who lived at| responsibility about her. His children did 
some distance from the village, had been|not give her up in this way; they loved her 
attracted to the house by the noise and cries|if possible so much the more for her misfor- 
for help, and he had witnessed the wretched} tunes; and whenever they could contrive to 
scene just described. Indignation filled his| get to the mill unobserved they did so, and 
honest breast, and he rebuked Fichtelberger | would sit for hours by her bedside. These 
for his inhuman conduct, but as his words had | visits were such a delight to Barbara that 
no effect whatever on the wicked man, he/|the miller’s wife saw that they did her health 
feared the worst for the poor helpless girl if| good and furthered her recovery, but it was 
she remained in the house, and he took her to} long before her strength fully returned. The 
his own home, and gave her into his wife’s | following spring saw her well again, though 
charge, a thoroughly kind-hearted woman, who | pale-looking, and with an anxious expression 
comforted poor Barbara and put her to bed. on her face, as if what she had undergone 
The miller’s wife had been a playfellow of| could never quite be chased away. Every one 
Barbara’s mother, She knew how the poor} who looked closely at her remarked this ex- 
girl was treated by her guardian, and it had| pression; it was very sweet and pensive, and 
long been a grief to her to think that her old|served to draw all hearts to her. She was 
friend’s child was so treated, for Fichtelberger’s | very quiet and earnest in her behaviour, and 
workpeople were not slow in telling how cruelly | she loved the miller’s child as tenderly as it 
the orphan was used by him, and how she/|loved her; indeed, young as she was, it could 
would often have gone hungry to bed had it| not have been entrusted to better hands than 
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and more useful in her kind protector’s house. | himself. I can exist without his friendship.” 
We may sum up all by saying that she was 
thoroughly happy, though her dread of Fich- CHAPTER IL. 
telberger had not lessened at all, If she saw 
him in the distance, she would run as if for| Time went on, and there is little to relate, but 
her life. What he felt with regard to her, or} that the children had grown, and thai tells a 
if he repented of his cruelty as soon as his | tale of how old people are becoming. Barbara 
frenzy had subsided, it was impossible to tell,| had thriven at the mill like a plant in good 
for he never mentioned her name except once} soil that has had sunshine and rain at the 
when he was obliged to do so before the chief| right time. Although young and strong, no 
justice in the recorder’s office. When she|roses had come to her cheeks, and the same 
recovered she had to appear before the town| expression that I mentioned before remained. 
authorities to prove the declaration made hy | Still she was a very pretty, attractive girl, 
her guardian of how the money had been with beautiful blue eyes, rich fair hair, and a 
lost. The chief justice never asked her|snow-white complexion. People had pleasure 
where she was living, or if her guardian|in looking at her, and many were of opinion 
supported her, but contented himself by sup-| that it would not be easy to find a nicer face. 
posing all was right, for he had told Fichtel-|than Barbara’s. This being the case, we 
berger that he would not hold him account-|cannot wonder that Conrad, who had grown 
able for the money if it was lost in the pillage | up a fine young man, was of the same opmion 
of the place with his own treasures, and so/as others. He had two good eyes in his 
the matter dropped, and was not mentioned | head, and he had loved her as a child, so that 
again. Barbara could not pay for her keep,}it required very little more to make him love 
as she had nothing left, and Fichtelberger| her asa man loves the woman of his choice. 
was ashamed to ask for money from the} This strengthening of his affection came about 
parish for her; indeed, had he done so, that | easily and naturally without his doing any- 
might have forced him to support her, and|thing, and without any change in her manner. 
he was well pleased to be silent on the matter, |They loved each other dearly, but Conrad 
and leave her entirely to the bounty of the|dared not confess his attachment for fear his 
good miller. father should hear of it, and even had he had 
“TJ think God’s blessing has rested on us|his consent, he could not think of bringing a 
since we took in the poor orphan girl. What|wife to such a home. The old man was 
do you think, Peter?” said the good woman | growing more avaricious and niggardly every 
to her husband, who would smile and nod as/day. So love and suffering went hand in 
he rejoined, “ God knows we only did our duty | hand, as it often does, but suffering does not 
to our neighbour, but it is written in the; weaken true love, it only makes it stronger, 
Bible that what we do, even to the humblest more genuine, —and so it happened in this case. 
of His children, we do unto Him; so we may}  [Ill-gotten gain never thrives, that is an in- 
in all humility look for His blessing. Bar- | evitable fact, which was not reversed in the 
bara shall have a home with us till it please| history of miserable Andrew Fichtelberger. 
God that she shall find one for herself.” 'He had done evil, and had acted upon the 
His good wife’s face beamed with joy, for|bad principle that every bird that flew over 
she loved Barbara as her own daughter. Onj|his house should leave him a feather. All 
another occasion she said, “ Fichtelberger must 'must know what that means. Many a poor 
be a very hard-hearted man. He has not | bird had left a feather there, nay, more than 
once asked after the girl, although he is her|one feather, and often when the victim got 
guardian.” | away, it was as bald as a mouse, and had left 
« Avarice is the root of all evil,” said the|all its feathers in Fichtelberger’s hands. He 
miller. “If the girl had had money, and he|took interest on money that would have 
could have made something by her, he would| startled the conscience of a most hardened 
have acted very differently.” Jew. People told many a tale about him 
“The children have inherited some of their} with a tear and a sigh. But cheating never 
good mother’s disposition,” said she, musingly.| prospers in the end, and God knows when to 
“They come almost every day to see her, and|strike His punishments on the offender, and 
you cannot think how they love her. I wonder | His time is best. 


hers, and every day found her more beloved| makes a sulky face even at me. He can please 
| 
| 








if Fichtelberger knows about their coming, Misfortune after misfortune befell the 
and if he would allow them to visit her if he| wretched Fichtelberger. He lost a whole 
did know it.” herd of cattle in the disease that was preva- 





“T hardly think so,” replied the miller. “ He|lent at the time of the war, and shortly after 
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the robbery of his ready money by the French | 


soldier. He had business with a rich fruit 
merchant, and had lent him large sums of 
money, but the merchant suddenly became 
bankrupt, and all was lost. ‘“ Another blow 
like that,” said the neighbours, “and rich 
Fichtelberger will be a poor man.” A long 
train of ill-luck followed; he lost first by one 
thing, then by another. The chief justice, 
who was appointed in the place of Fichtel- 
berger’s friend, who had had so little con- 
science in dealing with him about the orphan’s 
money, was a man of a very different kind. 
He looked through the accounts and old 
memorandum-books, and found out the whole 
transaction. Fichtelberger was made to appear 
before him, and he insisted on Barbara’s money 
being restored to her. “The guardian was 
responsible for it, and must make good the 
loss,” he said; and he would have been obliged 
to do so had not Barbara appealed against it, 
and resigned her claims to it. Debtors began 
to spring up on all sides, and men who felt 
that they had been cheated by him put their 
cases before the magistrate, and Fichtelberger 
was summoned to take his trial, not once, but 
many times, and always lost. He had to sell 
land to meet his difficulties, and by the time 
that five or six years had rolled away, his 
misfortunes were at their height. The large 
house in the Linden had to be exchanged for 
a small one. Such a change of houses is 
always a sign of the beginning of the end 
with a tradesman’s credit. I need not relate 
all the circumstances of his downfall ; let what I 
have said then suffice, and we find Fichtelberger 
in the year 1822 living in the little house 
which had once belonged to Barbara’s parenis. 
Conrad and Margaret were working by the 


day at what employment they could get, and | 


their old father would gladly have done the | 
same if any one would have had him, but he | 
was old and weakly. Barbara was servant at | 
the mill, and received small wages, but suffi | 
cient to enable her to give Margaret a trifle at | 
times to get the old man a little luxury of | 
some sort, for his health was very bad. The | 
three cousins often sat together at the mill, | 
and talked sadly over their misfortunes, but | 
they rarely ventured to speak of the future, 
the present was so full of care. Conrad and 
Margaret bore their troubles well, but the 
knowledge that their father’s conduct had 
been the cause of them weighed heavily on 
their hearts, and Margaret never ceased to 
pray that God might bless these misfor- 
tunes to them by making the old man truly 
penitent. It was not till sickness stretched 
him on his bed that he would listen to the 
warning voice within him, but when death 





seemed near, his sins rose up like a mountain 
before him, and filled his mind with fear. 
“ What could he do to be saved?” 
short-lived indeed did the pleasures of sin 
appear now that eternity seemed breaking 
upon him, and he would have given anything 
to be able to undo what he had done. His 
hard, proud spirit was crushed within him, 
and he knew not where to turn for help. His 
lips had been so unaccustomed to pray that 
he knew not how to form the words; but here 
his faithful daughter Margaret came to his 
aid, and by her words of earnest entreaty and 
advice she persuaded him to see the clergy- 
man of the village, a kind, clever man, who 
knew now to treat such penitents as Fichtel- 
berger. God was merciful to him, and spared 
him yet a little, to show by his life and deeds 
that his repentance was not of words only, 
but that it came from the heart. He rose 


from that bed of sickness a better and wiser | 


man, and fully convinced of the truth “that 


one thing is needful,’ and that the one thing | 


was to strive after holy living. So changed 
and softened was he, that he even blessed the 
hour when God sent misfortunes upon him. 
“ Had it not been for them, I should have died 
as I have lived, a hard, miserable wretch,” he 
would sometimes say. 

The change in him was apparent to every 
one, and it was a glad day to Conrad and 
Margaret when they accompanied their father 
to the mill to visit Barbara and to beg her 
forgiveness. Their faces were brighter from 
that moment, and their trouble seemed light 


Vain and | 





now that they could think happily of their |, 


father. Margaret’s prayers had been answered, 
and though her eyes were often wet with tears 





as she knelt by her bedside at night, still they 
were tears of gratitude and blessing. God 
had been very merciful to them, and she did 
not forget the duty of giving Him thanks for 
her answered prayer. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Wer must now change the scene, and follow || 


the fortunes of another person connected with 
this history. This other person is the soldier 
who broke into Fichtelberger’s house and stole 
the money, causing poor Barbara such fear and 
subsequent sorrow. Good parents sometimes 
have a wild, misguided son, who, instead of being 
a comfort to their old age, fills their hearts with 
anxiety, and turns their hair prematurely grey. 

In Alsace, not far from the borders of 
ancient Lothringen, there stands a farm which 
belongs to a nobleman. It was rented by an 
honest, good man, who understood farming, 
worked hard, and was saving. The farmer’s 
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fortunes were advancing, but the fortunes of 
the landlord went forward—‘“ As I do,” said 
the crab—and it was going backwards all the 
time. 

To live in Paris and at court are two things 
which cost money, and the nobleman under- 
stood economy about as much as an ass does 
dancing, or an owl music. He gambled, and 
gamblers are always in difficulties, as they 
deserve to be. His purse was nearly empty 
eleven months of the year, and by December 
he was sure to have nothing. In his distress 
for money he bethought himself of the farm 
in Alsace, and finding that the tenant, Huber, 
was a prosperous man, he borrowed of him, 
not once, but again and again, till Huber, who 
had to think of his own children, dared not 
lend his landlord any more. Then the noble- 
man proposed that he should buy the farm, 
which would liquidate the debt he owed him 
for money borrowed, and give him a surplus. 
An attorney drew up the agreement, and the 
farm was made over to Huber, so that he 
could now lay out money upon it, and improve 
his property. He led a quiet, industrious life, 
and lived up to the maxim, “ Pray to God for 
help and strength, and work hard;” so he 
became quite a rich man. Unchequered pros- 
perity is a dangerous thing, and we know that 
God chastens those He loves; so there was a 
cross for Huber to bear, and it was a heavy 
cross to him. 

He had two sons; one was a comfort to 
him, the other was the reverse, and it is of 
this last that I have to speak. He was a 
heedless, frivolous young man, who liked 
being idle; and idleness is, we know, the nurse 
of all evil. He would not learn, and he would 
not work, so he was useless at home, but at 
that time the war furnished employment for 
such men, and young Huber was made a 
soldier and was sent to Spain. Few men 
were made better by their life there, , many 
were made worse. The army was so badly 
provided with necessaries that the soldiers 
seemed forced to rob and plunder to live, and 
young Huber did as others did. His reckless 
life seemed to make all natural affections and 
tenderness die in him, and he did not care to 
receive letters from home with the anxious 
warnings of his parents, and he only wrote to 
them when he wanted money. These demands 
for money came so frequently that his father 
tired of sending supplies, and refused to aid a 
son who spent his substance in riotous living ; 
he must depend on himself alone for the 
future. Young Huber was one of the most 
lawless in the regiment. Every one knows 


how Napoleon’s expedition to Russia failed, 


(where the side of good fortune was also 
forsaking him), that he might bring réinforce- 
ments to the northern army, and overpower 
his enemies in that quarter. But his am- 
bitious career was to havea check, and disaster 


Germany as he had in Spain,—he robbed and 
plundered wherever he could. It was Huber 
who after the battle of Hanau broke open 
Fichtelberger’s house and nearly frightened 
Barbara to death. Strange to say, the earnest, 
imploring look of the orphan girl had had its 
effect on the hardened heart of this wicked 
man, little as it appeared to influence him at 
the time; and instead of forgetting her, he 
was haunted by her face. In vain he tried to 
shake off the impression that it had made 
upon him; her sad, pale face would rise 
before him with that look of entreaty and 


pangs of remorse which will come to every 
sinner’s heart sooner or later. Willingly 
would he have given back the money to be 
freed from this bitter memory. 

He had had no time to examine the stolen 
prize till he reached Mayence; it had been as 
much as he could do to make good his retreat 
and to keep clear of the Prussians; but when 
he had leisure he read the papers, found out 
the child’s name and the name of the village, 
and discovered from them that he had robbed 
an orphan of all she possessed. This fact 
caused the first pang of remorse, but he crushed 


the good influence it might have had, and his | 


evil nature conquered. He spent the money 
before he quitted Mayence, but the papers 
remained crumpled up in a corner of his 
knapsack, and the child’s pale face continued 
to haunt him in quiet moments wherever he 
went. 

Napoleon withdrew into France with his 
once victorious army; the Germans crossed 
the Rhine in pursuit, and Huber was badly 
wounded in one of the battles which followed. 
A cannon-ball shot away his leg. He suffered 
great agonies, but he recovered, and like a 
penitent, forlorn sinner, he turned with long- 
ing thoughts towards his home, that home 
which in his prosperity he had so neglected 
and ill-used: he had no other refuge on earth, 
or perhaps his false pride would still have 
kept him away; but crippled for life, he was 
no longer of any service to the army, and he 


with a wooden leg. 


bitterness of learning that both parents were 
dead. His brother led him to their graves, and 








and how he had to recall his army from Spain 





told him how he had had to follow first one 


51 


When he reached the farm he had the 


reproach, and it stirred within him those first | 


wended his weary way homewards, a cripple | 





followed disaster. Huber had gone northwards 
with the rest, and he lived the same life in | 
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and then the other to their last resting-place, 
and how they had prayed with their dying 
breath for their sinful son, and how they had 
forgiven him in their hearts before they died. 
As the wounded soldier stood there listening 
to this, his better nature was by God’s grace 
once more stirred within him, and bitter 


remorse and repentance came, with all the | 


more force because the power to make good 
any of the evil he had done seemed removed 
from him. His conduct after this showed 
that he was really penitent, most penitent, and 
sorrow for the misspent past lasted with him 
to the end of his days. His brother was 
unmarried, and they lived together peacefully 
till the year 1822, when his brother fell ill 


months later, he recejved a letter from 
a rich banker in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
to say that there was a bill of exchange 
from Paris there, and some papers, and 
that the chief justice was either to come in 
person or to send his instructions respecting 
| them. 

| Frankfort, and her parents lived there at that 
| time, and as she had been wishing to visit her 
‘|father and mother, her husband thought that 
| there could not be a better time for it than the 
|present, when, to use an old saying, two 
|birds could be killed with one stone. The 
| good couple with their children soon started 
|on the journey, and on arriving in Frank- 


and died, and he came into possession of | fort, the chief justice lost no time in repairing 


the farm and a very considerable fortune in 
money. 

His newly acquired wealth did not make 
him forget the past, and often did he long to 
repair at least one of the cruel deeds he had 
done in robbing people of all they had in this 
world. It happened that one day as he was 
examining his boxes, he found the knapsack 
which had been the companion of his travels ; 
he turned out its contents, and with them the 
papers relating to Barbara’s money. He looked 
at them, re-read them, and the thought flashed 


across him that they might be the means of 


his being able to restore what he had taken; 
and as he thought over them, the pale face of 
the orphan girl, which had implanted itself so 
firmly in his memory, rose before him with 
the same touching expression. He made up 
his mind at once, went to his desk, took some 
paper, and wrote to the chief justice of the 
village to ask if the child yet lived, and if she 
still resided there, and ended by begging for 
an immediate answer. 

The letter was received by the active chief 
justice, who had succeeded the less honourable 
one, and who took, as we know, an interest in 
Barbara’s history. He wrote a reply at once, 
and sent a copy of the account of the robbery 
as registered by Fichtelberger and confirmed 


by the orphan girl, and this account declared | 


that the soldier had stolen 500 gulden from 
Fichtelberger and 700 gulden from the child. 
The chief justice concluded his letter by saying 
how poor Fichtelberger had become. “ For,” 
thought he to himself, “something may come 
of these inquiries. The bird of prey, which 
emptied the German’s nest to build his ,own, is 
perched over in Alsace, and his conscience is 
pricking him now.” This last was a soliloquy, 
and not in his letter. Moreover the chief 


|| justice kept the whole matter a secret for fear 


of disappointment, and he was beginning to 


despair of any result himself, when, about two | 


| to the banker’s house. There he found that not 
| only was the money stolen from Fichtelberger’s 
|hiding-place restored, but the interest on it 
\from the year 1813 to 1822. This gave him 
|the greatest pleasure, for he had made him- 
|self so thoroughly acquainted with the cir- 
|cumstances of the case that his interest had 
|been greatly excited, and it is a satisfaction 
‘to any honest heart to see an injustice put 
right. The money was placed in his hands 
to make over to the rightful owners. When 
the chief justice returned to the little country 
town, he wrote to Fichtelberger as follows :— 
i You are Barbara’s guardian by law till she 
|is of age, unfortunately for her,—for you have 
|entirely neglected your duty to her. May 
God forgive you! I now order you to bring 
the young woman to me at once, for I have 
a communication to make to her.’ Below 
these words were the date, the name of the 
chief justice, and his official seal. 

Fichtelberger was laid up with an attack 
of paralysis at the time the letter reached him, 
and he gave it to his daughter Margaret to 
take to Barbara. 

It was on the very day Margaret had re- 
ceived this commission from her father that 
the miller’s wife had said in the early morning 
|to Barbara,— 

“This must be a busy day, child. Our 
cowherd has gone to the town, the ploughman 
is at work in the fallow field, and the cattle 
are lowing in the shed; they are hungry, and 
there is no clover in the manger for them! 
You know that the righteous man pitieth his 
own beast.” 

“Shall I bring some clover,’ asked the 
girl, smiling. “ Why didn’t you tell me to do 
it straight out? ” 

The good woman stroked her cheek with 
her hand, and said, “Because you are our 
| child, and not our servant.” 


“Oh no!” laughed Barbara; “and yet 








Now the good man’s wife was a native of | 
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you give me wages. ~ ought to work for 
them.” 
“Child,” said the good woman, seriously, 


“don’t keep telling me of those wages. You 
do more work for us than a servant. Ought 


we to be ungrateful and give you nothing? 
You are our child, and need this thing and 
that, and you must have money. Don’t speak 
of it again.” 

Tears started to Barbara’s eyes. 

“Who brought me up as their own child, 
poor outcast that I was?” exclaimed she, 
warmly. 

“Hush, Barbara! don’t say any more about 
it, We did our duty, and you have done 
yours; you love our child, and are the greatest 
comfort to us.’’ The good woman paused, and 
then added, “ Will you be so kind as to bring 
an armful of clover from the nearest field ? ”’ 

Barbara brushed away the tear, kissed the 
good woman, and rushed out. I relate this 
little episode to show the way in which Bar- 
bara was treated at the mill. She took a sickle 
and a sack, and hastened off to the field, which 
was nearer the village by a quarter of a league 
than the mill. Barbara cut away at the sweet- 
smelling clover with her sickle, and never 
paused to look about her till she heard Mar- 
garet call out to her from the road. ‘The sound 
of her voice was an agreeable surprise, and 
Barbara hurried to meet her. 

“You must come with me directly,” cried 
Margaret, and her own glowing face told of 
the haste she had made. ‘Come directly, sit 
down beside me, I have something to tell you;” 
and she sank down on the hill-side to rest. 


Barbara felt very curious to know what she | 


could have to tell, and so she seated herself 
beside her at once. 

“What has happened, to make you run your- 
self so out of breath?” asked she. 

“You may wellask,” was the reply. “There, 
read for yourself, and you won't wonder at my 
making haste any more.” 

She gave her the chief justice’s letter. It 
appears very often as if gentlemen try to make 
their letters unreadable. It may be that they 
think there is something learned and distin- 
guished in making hieroglyphics instead of 
letters, and it may be that much letter-writing 
makes them careless. The chief justice’s 
letter was written in this style, and had very 
much the appearance of his having used a 
straw instead of a pen to form his letters. 
Margaret was not accustomed to decipher 
writing, and had not been a bright scholar 
at school; while Barbara, on the contrary, had 
always been clear-headed and gifted with a quick 
perception. Margaret had stood still more than 
once on the road between the village and 





mill to try and make out the contents of the 
mysterious letter, but her curiosity had not 
| been gratified, and she had been obliged to 
run to make up for lost time. 

Barbara unfolded the official-looking letter 
carefully. 

“Read it aloud,” said Margaret; “I must 
hear what it is all about, for I have made 
nothing out;” and Barbara did as she was 
requested, and read it quite easily, while her 
cousin listened eagerly, and smiled applause. 
When she had finished reading she said, “I 
don’t know what it means!” 

* Ah, who can tell what it means!” ex- 
| claimed Margaret, who was no wiser, now that 
{she had heard the contents of the letter. 

“ One thing is certain,—you must go to the 
j town at once, and as father is ill you must 
| let Conrad take care of you.” She looked very 
|mischievous as she said this, and made her 
| cousin colour deeply. 

| ‘I have to take the clover home,” said the 
blushing girl. ‘Our servants cannot get any 
fodder for the cattle till evening, and they are 
|hungry. ‘There is no occasion to be in such a 
hurry as you suppose.” 

“Oh, you provoking, indifferent creature!” 
ejaculated Margaret. 





| 
‘Don’t you know that 
| we ought to obey the chief justice at once, and 
| leave all, and run when he sends for us as he 
| does in that letter? He is our superior, and we 
}must obey him. Besides, I am dying to know 
| what he wants with you. He is a kind, good 
| man, so it is sure to be something pleasant.” 

| “The clover must be carried home for all 
| that,” said Barbara. 

| “ All right,” replied her cousin. “ Take one 
|load yourself and [ will take another, that will 
be enough for the animals. You can then 
make yourself tidy as fast as possible, for 
Conrad is waiting, and no man likes waiting!” 

Barbara’s heart did beat rather fast at the 
thought of so long a walk alone with Conrad, 
and yet she was pleased at the thoughts of it. 

“Don’t be long,” pleaded Margaret, as she 
began to make up her load. There was only 
one sack there, but some willow boughs, when 
twisted, fastened up the clover well enough, 
and the two girls set off to the mill. 

The chief justice’s letter astonished the 
miller’s wife very much, and she felt quite as 
curious about it as the girls. 

Barbara hurried up-stairs to her room to 
dress herself in her best clothes, which were 
very neat, but not at all showy or fine. 

“T must not disgrace Conrad by my appear- 
ance,” she thought, as she took more pains 
than usual; and when she came down the 
miller’s wife looked at her with evident satis- 
faction. 


| 
} 
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| laughed, for she knew well what the good 
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“You are dressed like a bride,” she said, 
laughing, “and your blushing cheeks suit you 
very well, for you are generally too pale. Some- 
thing may come of this, may be, but I should 
grieve to lose you, my child.” 

Barbara blushed still more, and Margaret 
woman hinted at. True love never can dis- 
guise itself. 

A short time afterwards Barbara and Conrad 
were on the road to the town. It was summer, 
and they met very few people, as all were busy 
in the fields. Conrad was delighted to have 
the care of his pretty companion, and Barbara 
felt his admiring gaze upon her, and kept her 
eyes resolutely fixed on the ground and 
spoke very little, although her heart beat 
fast with pleasure. Conrad tried to converse 
about the object of their walk, but there was 
not much to say with regard to the letter, for 
it told them nothing at all, and conjectures 
are unsatisfactory, though it was a relief to 
both to say what they thought about it. 

Conrad was more than twenty, and earned 
as much as he could ever hope to earn. His 
circumstances were not likely to be better, if 
he waited till he was forty before he asked | 
Barbara to be his wife. He had for some time | 
arrived at the conclusion that he had better 
ask her that question at once, and was only 
waiting an opportunity to speak to her of his | 
attachment. There could not be a more fa- 
vourable moment than the present, and, as 


they walked, he took her hand in his, and told| you, Conrad and Margaret, and take care that 
out the story of his love and constancy in| you make a better use of it than I did when 


simple, earnest words. 


They walked on to the town, as happy as 
only honest, loving hearts can make a young 
man and woman, and very soon they found 
themselves in the chief justice’s office. I | 
cannot describe their amazement when the 
truth was told them and the money given 





into their hands which made Barbara a rich 
woman. 

Conrad was struck quite speechless with the 
unexpected good fortune which had come to his 
future wife; and though he was pleased at it, 
thoughts came into his mind which troubled 
him as they walked home, and he sighed so 
deeply and so often that Barbara made him 
tell her why he had become so sad. She was 
sure he was not feeling happy, and she could 
not understand why he should not be so. 

Then he told her that he feared she would 
not have him now that she was rich, and might 
marry much more to her advantage, for the 
finest young men would be glad to court her. 
Barbara felt inclined to scold him for his want 
of confidence in her, but the words did not 
come, and she threw herself into his arms 
instead, and told him that he need have no 
fear, she could not and would not marry any 
one else. 

Fichtelberger wept like a child when Con- 
rad gave him his money. He had never ex- 
pected to own so much again, but it had not 
the value in his eyes that it used to have. 
He was an altered anda better man. “ It’s of 
no use to me,” he said; “divide it between 


I was blinded by love of mammon.” 
When Conrad asked for his consent to his 








Barbara’s confusion was most distressing ; 


| of heaven. 


| at once. 


she knew not where to look or what to say,| marriage with Barbara, he blessed them both, 
but her heart told the same history he had|and said he was-sure they would make each 
poured into her willing ear, and when he | other happy; then turning to his son he 
pressed her for a speedy answer, she told him|said, “Take warning by me, Conrad, and 
between smiles and tears that she loved him|never let love of money get a hold upon you; 
more than any one in the wide world. Her/it brings miseryand remorse. I ground down | 
hand was clasped in his, and thus their engage-|the poor to get it, I did cruel things. May | 
ment was pronounced under the blue canopy | God have mercy upon me!” 
Conrad had not, however, said all} Margaret kissed her future sister-in-law 
he wished to say, and he told her his plans for | with the greatest tenderness. The good 
the future, and how he wished to be married | people at the mill were no less pleased to 
hear of Barbara’s happiness, although the 
Barbara raised objections to this: they were | thought of losing her was painful to them. | 
too young; she could not leave her benefactors | Margaret took the situation of servant at the | 
at the mill so soon, &e. Conrad said that his} mill, and ere long Barbara and Conrad were 
sister Margaret would fill her place, and it|made man and wife, blessed by the church’s 
would be a good thing for her, and enable her | blessing, and the future looked bright before 
to save money. To every objection he had an|them. She nursed her old father-in-law with 
answer ready, and his eloquence prevailed in| the greatest care and attention, and won his 
the end, and Barbara consented to be his wife | love, though he would often say with a groan 
whenever he might come to take her, provided | that she heaped coals of fire on his head by 
always that her kind friends the miller and his| thus returning good for evil. The following 
wife approved of the step she was going to take.| year he died, and not long after this event 
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Margaret married a young man who possessed 
sufficient income to make them comfortable, 
and she made him a good useful wife. 

Huber received an official notice from Ger- 
many that the money had been paid over to 
the rightful owners of it, and he thanked God 
for having given him this opportunity at least 
of making good, as far as it lay in his power 
to do so, one cruel act of his past life, and 


| he strove henceforth, by charity and good 


deeds, to prove that his repentance was real 


| and lasting. 


A peculiar blessing seemed to rest on the 
money thus restored to Barbara and to her 
guardian. Conrad bought a piece of land) 
with his share, and invested Margaret’s in 
the purchase of the little house she lived in. | 
The two young couples were industrious and | 
economical, and they never neglected to thank 
God for their prosperity. | 

As time went on it happened that Fichtel- | 


it! That house brought me nothing but 
sorrow and misfortune, and we have had joy 
and peace in this little house of ours. Let 
us remain in it, for I cannot help feeling that 
no blessing rests on that old house. This 
may sound very superstitious, but I cannot 
help the feeling.” 

Her husband smiled and said, “ Your wish 
is quite enough for me. I ought to have 
known that you must detest that place, for 





you suffered a martyrdom there, my poor 


Barbara.” 

“You made it a bright martyrdom, though, 
Conrad,” said she, smiling ; “ and I have quite 
forgotten about it now, for you have all been 
so good and kind to me.” 

Conrad had wished to return to his old 
home, but he now quite gave up the idea, and 
they remained in their little house happy and 
contented. 

Barbara never forgot to pray for the re- 


| berger’s old house in the Linden was offered |pentant sinner in Alsace, who had been the 
| for sale, and Conrad wished to buy it back;|means of giving them much of their present 
| but Barbara looked grave, laid her hand on |comfort, and who had faithfully paid his debt, 
his shoulder, and said, as she fixed her irre-|and the dark past was but a shadowy dream 
sistibly imploring eyes on his face, “If my jon which the bright present cast golden rays. 
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wishes have any weight with you, do not do 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


First 


‘Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new : 
That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do.”’ 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall.” 


WE are still so far from being able to cure all 
diseases that some of our readers may perhaps 


| doubt whether medicine and surgery have any 
| triumphs to record. It must be confessed that, 


long as the healing art has been studied, there 
are comparatively few diseases that we can heal 


| —few invalids whom we can make hale or 


whole. There are some complaints which we 
can neither explain nor counteract; there are 
many more about which we have some know- 
ledge, but whose course we can only modify ; 
and there are only a few over which we can be | 
said to have anything like the mastery. Yet 
the progress which medicine and surgery have | 
made during the last three centuries has been 


_ very great, and may well lead us to look for- | 


ward to the future with confidence. 
What we propose to do in this essay is to 





PAPER. 


blem that has been set us, and then, by a few 


| striking examples, to show how far we have 


advanced towards its solution. Before we have 
finished I have very little doubt that the 
reader will agree with me that “peace hath 
her victories as well as war,” and that of these 
peaceful triumphs medicine and surgery have 
had their full share. 

In estimating the progress which the heal- 
ing art has made, we must recall the mode in 
which it has arisen, the circumstances in which 
it has been placed, and the materials with 
which it has had to deal. 

In the infancy of the human race, in the 
earliest forms of society, accidents and inju- 
ries, illnesses and death must have very 
speedily occurred, and the dislike of pain and 
the dread of death—in a word, the instinct of 
self-preservation—must have led at once to 
efforts to alleviate the suffering and to remove 
the cause of danger. Hence arose an empi- 
rical art—a practice of medicine and surgery 
founded upon experience. But the conditions 
of the experiment were of the most complex 


| point out some of the conditions of the pro-| kind. On the one hand there was the most 
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perfect piece of workmanship that has come 
from the hands of the Creator—‘ the paragon 
of animals”—man; and it was upon this piece 
of machinery—infinitely complicated, subtle, 
variable—that the experiments had to be 
made. While, on the other hand, the mate- 
rials which were to be used in the experiment 
were all the substances in the vast field of 
nature—things animal, vegetable, and mineral; 
gases, fluids, and solids,—everything had to be 
tried in the hope that by a happy coincidence 
something might be found which would act as 
a remedy for some of “the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to.”” Could anything 
be more haphazard? Could much be antici- 
pated from such a mode of proceeding? 
Verily, it might well be expected that much 
misapprehension would arise, but very little 
trustworthy result. Yet it was the only 
method that could at first be pursued. And 


| eventually by frequent trials some general 


rules were arrived at. For example, we learn 
from the Book of Isaiah (i. 6) that the approved 


that other general principles of treatment— 
the value of warm baths, for example—were 
established on the basis of experience. But if 
some truths were learnt, what an infinite num- 
ber of erroneous doctrines must have been cur- 
rent! Ignorance is the parent of credulity; 
and when all were equally ignorant of the 
scientific groundwork of medicine, there must 
have been room for a vast amount of credulity. 
We may judge by the superstitious practices 
which linger even now in some parts of Eng- 
land how prevalent they must have been in 
early times. How easily might a mere coinci- 
dence be construed into a certain law! A par- 
ticular herb has been given, and the patient 
has recovered. “Post hoc, ergo propter hoc,” say 
the bystanders, without knowing that the con- 
servative powers of nature are such that a large 
| number of illnesses tend to a spontaneous re- 
|covery. Everybody is aware that a common 
jcotd will run its course in a few days and “ get 
well of itself,” and the same is true of many 
All that a wise 





more alarming complaints. 


treatment for a wound or bruise in his time] physician attempts to do in such a case is to 
was to bind it up and mollify it with ointment; | conduct the ailment safely and speedily to its 
and in Ezekiel (xxx. 21) we read, “I have | natural termination—to put the patient in the 
broken the arm of Pharaoh king of Egypt; | most favourable position for the vis medicatriz 
and, lo, it shall not be bound up to be healed, | nature to do its work. Or, to take another 
to put a roller to bind it, to make it strong to | example of the way in which erroneous opinions 
hold the sword.” From these two passages | arise, a man has been exposed to certain influ- 
it would appear that the method of treating|ences, and has subsequently been taken ill. 
wounds and fractures more than two thousand | “Post hoc, ergo propter hoc,” says the multitude, 


| years ago was not very different from that|not knowing that we are encompassed by 


which is in use at the present day. Subtle dangers on every side, that the air we 











A thousand years earlier we have evidence 
from the Book of Genesis (1. 2) that there was 
in Egypt a distinct class of physicians; and 
hieroglyphics are still to be seen in the tombs 
and temples at Thebes, representing surgical | 
operations performed with instruments not 
unlike those which are employed in modern 
practice. 

The poems of Homer afford ample proof that 
so early as the ninth century B.c. there were 
in the Grecian armies persons who were skilled 
in curing the wounds inflicted in battle.* And 
in like manner there is every reason to believe 


* Take for example the following passage :— 
‘¢ He said, and passing his supporting hand 
Beneath his breast, the wounded warrior led 
Within the tent; th’ attendant saw, and spread 
The ox-hide couch; then as he lay reclined, 
Patroclus, with his dagger, from the thigh 
Cut out the biting shaft; and from the wound 
With tepid water cleansed the clotted blood ; 
Then, pounded in his hands, a root applied, 


breathe, the food we swallow, the water we 
drink, may carry with them the germs of dis- 
ease, and that in the vast majority of cases it 
needs very close observation to trace the 
sources of infection. 

It is easy therefore to see how full of pitfalls 
is an empirical line of practice, such as that 
with which medicine set out. If it had been 
the royal road to a knowledge of the healing 
art, much would have been ascertained by the 
time of Hippocrates. The Father of Medicine, 
as he has been called, flourished about four 
hundred years before the Christian era, and in 
the opening of his most valuable treatise, “ The 
Aphorisms,” he says, “ Experience is fallacious 
and judgment is difficult.” He seems anxious 
at the outset to warn his pupils that they 
must test and retest their observations before 
they could rely upon them. He seems anxious 
to remind them that the way by which they 
had to advance was slippery and perilous, and 
in order to proceed in safety, they must be con- 
tent to take very short steps, and to make very 








Astringent, anodyne, which all his pain 
Allayed: the wound was dried, and stanched the 
blood,”’ 


sure of their foothold. And yet, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the method, it is 





“ Iliad,” xi., 958, Lord Derby’s Translation. 





astonishing how much the ancients had learnt 
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by close observation and experience. They had 
been able to discriminate and classify diseases, 
as well as to make some progress in the treat- 
ment of them. It would seem that the 
Temples of Health played the part of our 
medical schools, and that, in some slight mea- 
sure at least, anatomy and physiology were 
studied in them. 
laid for a rational theory of medicine and sur- 


gery. The healing art was no longer to be|cine and surgery; and in speaking of the 
it was to become scientific,/triumphs of the healing art we shall not go 


merely empirical : 
or rather, it was to combine experiment with 
scientific inquiry. And if knowledge had gone 


on steadily increasing, there can be no doubt} Ages. 


that it would have been further advanced now 


than it is. But the Greek learning and culture|mention is the discovery of the circulation 
That galaxy of philosophers,|of the blood by William Harvey in 1628. 


passed away. 
poets, and artists who have remained to this 
day among the principal teachers of mankind, 
found no immediate successors. 
death of Hippocrates it would seem that no 
great master of the healing art arose for 
several centuries. 


that of Celsus, who lived at Rome during the 


account of the state of medical science in his 


time. 


| 
} 
| 


perhaps the most valuable, of the medical known. 
writers of antiquity is Galen, who practised|upon this very important point that they 
in Rome about the middle of the second cen-|called the main bloodvessels arteries, from two | 
tury. It would appear that the works of these|Greek words which mean “air-holders,” be- 
great men—the medical classics, if I may so,cause they thought that they conveyed air or 
call them—held sway in the schools of Italy | “ vital spirits” to the different parts of the 
and Alexandria, of Arabia and Western body. 


° » . | e . . . 
During the first fourteen centuries of the} some portion of it, was in motion. 





Thus the foundation was} 





by applying to anatomy the inductive method 
of reasoning—that the discovery was made 
which 
upon the name of our distinguished country- 


After the | 


| 


The next name that arrests our attention is | man. 
authority for saying that “the blood is the 
reign of Augustus, and who has left us an/life” of animals. 
Harvey the course which the vital fluid takes 
But the most voluminous, as he is'as it pervades the human body was wholly un- 


observation and classification of facts. These 
were the days when Fallopius was lecturing 
at Padua, when Vesalius was watching over 
the health of the Emperor Charles V., and 
when Ambrose Paré was practising in Paris. 
It was from this period that the sciences of | 
anatomy and physiology, as we now under- 
stand them, took their origin. From this 
date there arose a rational practice of medi- 


any further back than the time of the revival of 
learning after the long slumber of the Middle 





The first great achievement that we shall 


It || 
was by careful dissections, and by close obser- 
vations of the heart and bloodvessels—in fact, 


has thrown such world-wide lustre 


We have very early and very high 


Yet up to the time of 





The ancient Greeks were so ignorant 


Prior to the time of Harvey it had, 


Various 


Christian era little or no progress seems to! passages in Shakspere’s plays show that this 
have been made in the physical sciences.|was a part of the popular knowledge of the 


} 
| 
| 
Europe, quite down to the modern period.) indeed, been established that the blood, or | 
i} 
| 


The dogmas of the schoolmen and the doc-/|day.* 
the exact course of the circulation that takes 


trines of the philosophers were taken for 
granted. Independent inquiry and original 
experiment were discouraged. Printing was 
not yet invented. Learning had not yet 
begun to revive. But the darkness was very 
soon to give way to the light. The stagnant 
and pent-up waters were about to find an out- 
let, and to issue in a living, sparkling stream. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was a time 
when learning took a fresh start, and the 
new path in which it now advanced was that 
in which Sir Francis Bacon led the way. 
The philosophers no longer assumed certain | 
first principles, and argued down from them. ' 
They began to collect facts, and to make obser- | 
vations in every department of knowledge, and | 
from these they argued up to theories and 
generalizations. And no studies gained more 
by this change of method than the physical 





sciences, which rest essentially upon a correct began to lecture at the College of Physicians. 





But the real action of the heart, and 


* For example :— 
“You are my true and honourable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 
Julius Coesar, ii., 1. 


“ See how the blood is settled in his face ! 

Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 

Who, in the conflict that he holds with death, 

Attracts the same with aidance ’gainst the enemy ; 

Which the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But see, his face is black and full of blood.” 
Henry VI, iii., 2. 


Shakspere died in 1616, the year when Harvey 
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its origin from it—these were questions which 
were not understood till the genius of Harvey 
threw a flood of light upon the subject. Since 


his death much has been done to perfect our | 


knowledge—to ascertain the forces concerned 
in the propulsion of the blood, the channels 
through which it flows, the means by which 
it is returned to the heart, and so on; and 
now we may say that we have something like 
a thorough acquaintance with all the pheno- 
mena. We are now so familiar with “the 
circulation of the blood’”’—it is a theory so 
universally accepted, that it is difficult for us 
to estimate how great a discovery it was two 
hundred and fifty years ago. But of its value 
to medical science there can be no doubt. It 
has been said that animal life stands on a 
tripod, and this tripod consists of the heart, 
the lungs, and the brain. Now the heart 
and the lungs are intimately connected. The 
lungs receive the blood from the heart, purify 
it by exposing it to the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, and return it again to the heart, from 
| whence it is propelled through the system. 
| But this connection was not understood till 
the circulating course of the blood had been 
demonstrated. This fact may serve to show, 
even to those who are unacquainted with the 
subject, how great was the value of the addi- 
tion which Harvey made to our knowledge, 
and how important was the triumph which he 
gained for medical science. 

William Harvey was born at Folkestone in 
the year 1578. After studying at Padua, 
which was then one of the most famous 
medical schools in Europe, he returned to this 
country and began to practise his profession in 
London. His celebrated treatise De Motu Cordis 
et Sanguinis was published in 1628, though for 


several years previously he had promulgated | 
his theory in the lectures which he delivered | 


at the College of Physicians. A contempo- 
rary writer tells us that he had “heard him 
(Harvey) say that after his book on the 
‘Circulation of the Blood’ came out, he fell 
mightily in his practice; ’twas believed by 
the vulgar that he was crack-brained, and all 
the physitians were against him.” Neverthe- 
less, his new doctrine made its way rapidly, 
and in 1632 he was appointed physician to 
Charles the First. Though he does not seem 
to have taken a very keen interest in the 
politics of that stirring period, still he accom- 





|mentarians. But this office he resigned on 
\the fall of his royal master, and returned to 
‘London. Here he resumed his practice; but 
it would appear that he still gave a great part 
of his time to scientific pursuits, and to the 
affairs of the College of Physicians. He was 
independent of private practice, and he does 
not seem to have sought it. He had married 
early, but he had no family, and he was by 
this time a widower. He resided chiefly with 
his brothers, who were wealthy merchants in 
the city. In this way he lived—peaceful, 
industrious, and honoured—until 1658, when 
he died at the age of eighty. By his will, 
which was prefaced with more than the ordi- 
nary expressions of Christian faith and hope, 
he gave his library and museum to the 
College of Physicians, and he bequeathed to it 
also his paternal estate to provide the salary 
of a librarian, and to endow an annual oration, 
which is now called the “ Harveian.” Since 
his time our knowledge of anatomy has made 
great progress, but subsequent researches 
have only tended to establish the discovery 
with which his name is associated, and at the 
present day it is taken as the basis of all 
physiological teaching. 

The spirit of inquiry which had been awak- 
ened in the sixteenth century continued to 
advance. There is plenty of evidence to show 
that the study of the physical sciences was 
pursued with unabated zeal, both in this 
country and abroad. There were at this date 
flourishing schools of medicine in France and 
in Italy as well asin England. These were the 
days of Sydenham, of Boerhaave, of Morgagni, 
and others who have left their mark upon 
anatomical and physiological science. Our 
own distinguished countryman, John Hunter, 
whose researches in surgery and comparative 
anatomy made him famous in the following 
century, has left behind him a museum which 
‘is a sufficient proof of his ability and industry. 
| But though all these great men made valuable 
additions to our knowledge, they did not reach 
| to the height of any discovery which deserves 
ito be ranked among the most striking 
| triumphs of medicine and surgery. 
The next name that arrests our attention is 
ithat of Jenner, the celebrated discoverer of 
vaccination. He was born in 1749, at Berke- 





‘ley, in Gloucestershire, and there he afterwards 


| settled as a medical practitioner. He was 


panied the King on several of his military | not, like Harvey, familiar with colleges and 


expeditions; and when, after the battle of courts. 


Edgehill, the royal head-quarters were estab- 
lished at Oxford, he was nominated in 1645 





| 


He was a simple country doctor; | 
but he brought to his work the habits of an | 
acute observer and a profound thinker. Before 


Warden of Merton College in the room of Sir | his time the small-pox had attracted a great 
Nathaniel Brent, who left the university on | dealofattention. It was sucha fearful scourge 
| account of his sympathy with the Parlia-| that the means of mitigating it had been care- 
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fully considered. In particular, the method 
of inoculating patients had lately been in- 
troduced into this country from the East by 
Lady Mary Montagu. That lady, who was 
the wife of the English ambassador at the 
Ottoman court, writing from Adrianople in 
1718, says, “The small-pox, so fatal and so 
general amongst us, is here entirely harmless 
by the invention of engrafting, which is the 
term they give it. Every year thousands 
undergo the operation; and the French am- 
bassador says, pleasantly, that they take the 
small-pox here by way of diversion, as they 
take the waters in other countries. There is 
no example of any one who has died of it; 
and you may believe that I am well satisfied 
of the safety of this experiment, since I intend 
to try it on my dear little son. I am patriot 
enough to take pains to bring this useful in- 
vention into fashion in England.” 

From this beginning the practice of inocula- 
tion gradually extended, until by the middle 
of the century its value was generally appreci- 
ated in this country. 

By inoculation the small-pox itself was com- 
municated, but it was hoped that, when all 
care was used, the sufferer would pass safely 
through the disease, and then be proof against 
it for the time to come. But the inoculated 
disease, though comparatively mild, was by no 
means free from danger. Natural small-pox 
killed one in three of those who were affected 
by it; inoculated small-pox one in three 
hundred. This was a great diminution, it is 
true; still it was clear that the remedy in- 
volved a certain risk, and many persons 
would probably have preferred to take their 
chance of escaping the small-pox altogether, 
rather than contract a disease which might 
protect them for the rest of their lives, but 








Further, to undergo the process of inoculation 
required a period of about six weeks—a 


after the middle of the last century it began 
to fall into disuse. 

About this time (1776) Jenner, who lived 
in the midst of the Gloucestershire dairy farms, 
had his attention called to a popular belief 
that those persons who had had “cow- 
pox” were proof against the small-pox. The 
cow-pox is a slight febrile disorder which 
affects the cow, and which is occasionally 
communicated to the hands of the milkers» 
in whom it gives rise to a trifling and transi- 
tory ailment. With this clue to guide him, 
Jenner conceived the grand idea of propa- 
gating the cow-pox so as to render the 
population proof against the small-pox. For 
twenty years he pursued the subject steadily, 
amid much opposition; and at length estab- 
lished the fact that the cow-pox could be 
easily communicated to man—that it produced 
only a slight disorder, entirely free from 
danger, and that it provided an effectual pro- 
tection against the small-pox. The practice 
of “ vaccination,” as it was called, was intro- 
duced into the London hospitals, and into the 
army and navy, and from our shores it rapidly 
spread to every part of the globe. 

That Jenner had made a great discovery 
was now universally recognised. Parliament 
voted him a sum of £20,000; and when the 
allied sovereigns visited England in 1814, the 
Emperor of Russia sought an interview with 
him, and offered him an order of nobility. 
In 1823 he died, full of years and of honours; 
but greater than all the distinctions which 
were heaped upon him was the renown which 
attached to his name, as one of the chief 
promoters of “ preventive medicine,” and one 
of the foremost benefactors of mankind. 

In order to form a correct idea of the 
change which this important discovery has 
brought about, we should recall the ravages 
which the small-pox used to make,* and com- 
pare them with the present death-rate from 
that disease. Let us endeavour to place the 





serious inroad upon time and work. But the 
greatest objection of all to inoculation was that 
it multiplied the infection of true small-pox. | 
For those who passed safely through the 
ordeal, it gave, indeed, an almost complete 
immunity for the future; but at the same 
time it spread the infection among others who 


comparison vividly before our readers by a few 


striking examples gathered from the Reports 


of the Medical Officer of Health to the Privy 
Council. 


In Sweden, before the introduction of vac- 


cination, there used to die of the small-pox 





might perhaps have escaped its influence 
entirely. 

Looking back from our present standing- 
point, it seems certain that inoculation could 
never have become general throughout the 
country, could never have been enjoined by 
Act of Parliament or enforced by penalties, 
and accordingly could never have rid us of the 
small-pox to the same extent that vaccination 
has done. It is not wonderful, then, that 


every year an average of 2,050 persons in 
each million of the population; but after that 
date the annual death-rate from this cause 
was reduced to 158. 


* Within the last three months the newspapers have 


told us that the small-pox is committing fearful 
rayages in North-west America—that the Indians are 
dying in thousands—that the plains are covered with 
painted corpses, and that the stench is dreadful. 
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Again, in Westphalia, before the introduc- 
| tion of vaccination the annual mortality from 
| small-pox averaged 2,643 in each million, 
| while after that date it fell to 114. 
| Again, in Berlin the contrast was equally 

great. Before the introduction of vaccination 
there used to die on an average 3,422 in each 
| million, whereas after that date the figure was 
reduced to 176. 
| We take our first examples from foreign 
countries, for, to our shame be it said, the 
| registration of deaths was much more exact 
| at that time in other lands than it was in our 
| own. So far, however, as the influence of 
vaccination upon the population of London 
| can be learnt, it quite bears out the view 
| that we have given by statistics drawn from 
| the continent. In the metropolitan district 
| during the eighteenth century the average 


annual mortality from small-pox would seem | 


to have been considerably over 3000 in each 


million of the population; but during the ten | 


years from 1846 to 1855 it was under 340, 


It would not be difficult to multiply examples | 
of this kind. The Blue Books to which we} 


have alluded would furnish an abundance of 
similar facts. But enough has been said to 
show the enormous saving of life that has been 
effected by vaccination. There is, however, 

one instance of the value of Jenner's discovery | 
which comes so closely home to us, and of| 
which we have such recent statistics, that it 
deserves to be mentioned for that me | 
reason. In Ireland the system of Poor Law 
Medical Relief is much more perfect than it is | 


| 


until the same happy result is accomplished 
in other parts of the kingdom. 

There have always been those who have 
opposed themselves to vaccination. At first 
it was said that it was a horrible thing to 
introduce matter taken from one of the lower 
animals under the skin of a human being; and 
dreadful were the results which were foretold. 
But these anticipations were not fulfilled; so 
this ground was speedily abandoned, and other 
pleas were urged. It was objected that the 
practice was dangerous to life; that it was apt 
to impair the constitution by introducing 
poisonous substances into the blood; it was 
further added that it was not a perfect pro- 
tection, and that it was not permanent in its 
effects. As these charges are repeated from 
time to time, it may not be a lost labour to 
notice them. 

To the two former of these objections the 
| medical officer of the Privy Council has directed 
his special attention, and his answer is sub- 
| stantially this, that vaccination properly per- 
formed is not only safe, but is free from all 
liability to engraft a constitutional taint. This 
| opinion is based upon the large returns which 
are made to the Health Department of the 
| Privy Council every year, and upon an ex- 
| tensive inquiry abroad. To make vaccination 
|as perfect as possible is the constant effort of 
ithe Legislature. A Government Inspector, 
| charged to make special and minute inquiries, 
now visits each vaccinating station throughout 
the country once in every two years ; and the 
Acts of Parliament which regulate compulsory 





in this country. Vaccination has been practised | | vaccination have been amended from time to 
more generally, and whenever there has been | time, so that the practice may be rendered as 
an outbreak of small-pox, it has been promptly | certain and efficient as it can be. 


and efficiently dealt with. And what has been | 


the result ? 
been literally “stamped out.” 


duction of vaccination, the annual mortality 
from small-pox was much the same as in other 
countries. Supposing that such was the case, 


and taking the population at five and a half| 


millions, this would give an annual death-rate 
from this one cause of at least 11,000. But 
we find that in 1838 the number of deaths 
from small-pox was only 7,150. And since 
that date, under successive improvements in 
legislation, the number has steadily decreased. 
In 1858 the average was reduced to 1,272; 
in 1866 it was brought down to 187; in 
1868 it was only 23; and during the last 
half-year there has not been a single fatal case 
of small-pox in the whole of Ireland! This 
shows us what Jenner’s discovery is capable 
of effecting, if thoroughly and efficiently put in 
practice; and we ought not to rest satisfied 








When it is said that vaccination does not 


Why, that the small-pox has|form a perfect protection against the small- 
We may fairly | 
presume that in Ireland, before the intro-| 


pox, and that its effects are not permanent, 
this is no doubt true to a certain extent. 
Persons may have the small-pox even after 
vaccination, but such cases are extremely rare, 
and the disease then assumes a milder and 
less dangerous character. We learn from the 
statistics of the London Small-pox Hospital 
that the mortality among the unvaccinated is 
350 per thousand; while, of those who have 
been properly vaccinated, when it affects them 
at all, it destroys only five in the thousand. 
It may therefore be said that well-performed 
vaccination supplies, if not a perfect protection 
against the small-pox, at any rate something 
very nearly akin to it. 

With regard to the second point, there can 
be no doubt that in some persons, if not in all, 
the effect of vaccination does diminish with 
the lapse of time, and hence it has become an 
established rule to recommend those who have 
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been vaccinated in infancy, to be re-vaccinated 
as they approach adult age. Recruits, on 
entering the army, are always re-vaccinated ; 
and consequently it is from military surgeons 
that some of our most valuable statistics on this 
subject are derived. Thus in Wirtemberg, during 
the five years from 1833 to 1837, though small- 
pox infection had been sixteen times introduced 
into different regiments of the army, there had 
ensued among the 14,384 re-vaccinated soldiers 
one single instance only of modified small-pox. 
Again, in the Prussian army, prior to 1831, 
the deaths from post-vaccinal small-pox used 
to average 104 per annum. But in 1881 the 
system of re-vaccination was introduced ; and 
what was the result? The mortality from 
small-pox fell to two cases per annum. 

From these facts it would appear that 
Jenner’s discovery, properly used, is an un- 
mixed blessing to mankind. The ill effects 
which have sometimes seemed to result from 
it ought not in fairness to be attributed to 
vaccination, but to its careless and imperfect 
performance. In order to guard against such 
evils, the Privy Council are, as we have said, 
doing everything in their power to secure for 
the public vaccination of the best possible 
kind, and it behoves individuals, in their own 
interests, to see that they make application to 
a competent and experienced practitioner. 

The next great step in advance that claims 
our notice is the discovery of the nervous 
system by Sir Charles Bell to which we may 
assign the date 1821. 

The anatomy of the brain and nerves had, 
indeed, been long studied, and was known to 
some extent; but dissection had not been 
carried very far. The nerves had not been 
followed out from their origins to their termi- 
nations, and no trustworthy theory of the 
mode in which they act had been proposed. 
But this is just what Charles Bell supplied. 
It is his glory that he furnished us with a key 
to the right understanding of the nervous 
system, and gave an impetus to study and 
observation in a new direction. 

Charles Bell was born in 1774 of a Scotch 
family which has been highly distinguished in 
the history of the healing art. He began his 
studies in Edinburgh at an early age, and he 
devoted his chief attention to anatomy. This 
was a pursuit which had special charms for 
him, for he had a great talent for drawing, 

| and was able to sketch with his pencil what he 
| had brought to light with his scalpel. While 
he was still a very young man he published a 
Manual of Dissections, with plates engraved 
after his own designs, and at the same time 
he projected a Treatise on Anatomy for the 
| use of painters. But Edinburgh was then, as 








now, too small a field for all the active and 
eager spirits that her university sent forth. 
Those were the days of Jeffrey, Brougham, 
and the “Scotch Reviewers.” The “ Edin- 
burgh ” had just “ Spread its light wings of 
saffron and of blue.” Intellectual activity was 
incessant, and the contest was carried on with 
no little warmth of feeling. The versatile 
genius of Charles Bell longed for a larger 
sphere, where his talents would have more 
scope. Accordingly in 1804 he turned his 
steps southwards, as his friend Brougham had 
done before him, and took up his residence in 
London. Here he purchased a share in a 
private school of medicine—a sort of institution 
which no longer exists—and at once became | 
the principal teacher in it. | 

Soon afterwards he was elected surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital. These two positions 
gave him scope for the study of anatomy and 
the practice of surgery; and in both of these 
departments he has left abundant proof of his 
ability and industry. 

‘Twice were his ordinary pursuits disturbed 
by the exigencies of the war which was then 
raging on the Continent. In 1809, after the 
Battle of Corunna, he went to Haslar Hospital 
to assist in taking care of the wounded 
soldiers who were sent home: and again in 
1815 he went abroad to study gunshot 
wounds, and on that occasion he was present | 
at the Battle of Waterloo. 

After his return to London he betook him- 


| self once more to his anatomical and physiolo- 


gical studies, and in 1821 his essay on the | 
nervous system appeared in the “ Transactions 

of the Royal Society.” Hitherto he had met 

with little encouragement, but now the value | 
of his researches began to be appreciated. 
Writing to his brother, a lawyer in Edinburgh, | 
in the confidence of true friendship, he says, 
“T send you some letters that I have received 
on this occasion. They will serve to convince 
you that I am not a visionary on this subject; 
but’ I know better than others can tell me 
what is to become of the matter. It gives me 
a power of doing what I choose now, and will | 
hereafter put me by the side of Harvey; but 
this in your ear. Harvey was said to have | 
had the way prepared for him so that he could 
not miss it; so fools argue the matter. But | 
the discoverer of the nervous system had no | 
one to go before him, for the researches of | 
anatomists had only rendered the subject more | 
intricate and obscure. Still I find my character 
higher than my fortune—compliments, not | 
money. On Saturday I had a surgeon from 
Manchester to consult me on his own case; 
on Monday a physician from Hull; and to-day 
a patient sent from Paris, from Turin, from 
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| that while Charles Bell was in advance of his 
| brethren as a scientific man and second to 


Pavia; with the universal opinion that I was brain, or spinal marrow; so that now the 
the man to cure him. Indeed, he brought this ‘origin, course, and distribution of all the nerves 
opinion from the excellent Scarpa.” And a in the body, as well as their precise function 
little later, in the same familiar correspondence, is a part of the knowledge which every medical 
we find him saying, “ Joking apart, I stand student is required to possess. Sir Charles 
alone in anatomy. This business of the nerves | Bell has therefore the credit of having reduced 
may be long of coming forward exactly as it to order what was before in confusion, and 
should; but my ambition has a rest in this— made that plain and intelligible which was a 
I have made a greater discovery than ever was mystery to Harvey and Jenner, and indeed to 
made by any one man in anatomy, and I have, all the anatomists and physicians who preceded 
not done yet.” him. And, if we consider for a moment the 
From the foregoing extract it will be seen’ importance of the nervous system, we shall be 
better able to estimate the practical value of 
his discoveries. 
none as a surgeon, his high attainments did; The brain is not merely the seat of the moral 
not secure for him much practice. In this | and intellectual faculties, but it is also the 
respect he was far behind Astley Cooper, | principal storehouse of the nervous force. It 
Abernethy, and other surgeons of the day./is the brain which receives impressions from 


| Notwithstanding all his labours his earnings | the outer world, reasons upon them, and takes 
| were small, and hardly sufficed for his necessary | action accordingly. The traveller puts his 


expenses. This fact, acting upon a nature| foot upon a sharp stone, a sense of pain is 
which was always sensitive and self-distrustful, | conveyed from the skin to the brain, and “in 
caused him much discouragement, and often|the twinkling of an eye” the muscles of the 
threw him into deep despondency. leg are ordered to move the foot. The sports- 

It is difficult to explain in a popular way the| man descries his game; information is com- 
nature and value of his discoveries, because it | municated by the nerve of sight to the brain, 
requires an acquaintance with practical ana-|and immediately his gun is raised to his shoul- 
tomy to give anything like a clear idea of the; der. The officer gives the order to march; 
“nervous system,”’ It may suffice, however, | the word of command is conveyed to the soldier 
to say that before his time nothing was known | through the auditory nerve, and at once he 
for certain with regard to the functions of the|advances. But not only is outward and visible 
brain and nerves. The whole subject was|action performed under the direction of the 
involved in darkness and confusion, and hence | nervous system, but the circulation of the 
it gave rise to the most contrary theories and | blood and’the nutrition of the body are equally 
speculations. But the researches of Charles| under its governance. Emotion makes the 
Bell assigned to each nerve its proper func-| face turn pale with terror, or suffuses it with 
tion, and the correctness of his opinions he/|the blush of shame. A man hears a piece 
proved by experiment. of bad news, and his appetite suddenly leaves 

He began his inquiry by studying the nervous | him; or he is harassed for a length of time 
system as it is found throughout the whole | by his business, and he grows thin and weak. 
animal kingdom, and from this investigation | A sudden shock of grief has been known to 
he was able to decide what nerves were appro-|impair the nutrition of the hair so that it 
priated to each organ, for as organs became turns white in a few hours Examples of this 
more complex, so the nervous system became | kind might easily be multiplied, but those we 


more fully developed. By this means ke was 
able to assign to each nerve, or group of nerves, 
its proper office, its association with some par- 
ticular function. 

He was able to show that one set of nerves 
convey sensations to the brain, while another 
carries back the mandates of the brain to the 
muscles and puts them in motion—that a par- 
ticular group of muscles preside over respira- 
tion—that a single pair of nerves govern the 
varied expressions of the face—that another 
pair supply us with the special sense of taste 
—that another pair enable us to speak, and 
8O On. 

But he did more than this: he traced each 
nerve from its extremity to its root in the 





| have given are sufficient to show the essential 

importance of the nervous system. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that, apart from 
external violence, no evil influence can find 
entrance into the body as long as the nervous 
system is in a normal and healthy state. The 
| medical man knows this, and acts upon it 
|constantly. As long as he feels perfectly 
| well he passes to and fro among contagious 
|diseases without fear; but when he feels 
“below par” he exercises caution and keeps 
out of their way. 

We have already, in a former part of this 
paper, mentioned that animal life has been 
said to stand upon a tripod—the brain, the 
heart and the lungs. The heart and the 
































































THE EPIPHANY. 


lungs were forced to yield up their main 
secrets under the masterly touch of Harvey. | 
But it was reserved for Charles Bell to throw, 
an equal amount of light upon the other sup- | 
port. Now, thanks in a great measure to, 
the discoveries of these two men, we may say 
that the mechanism of the tripod of life is well 
understood. 

These facts may serve to show the vast 
importance of the discoveries with which Sir 
Charles Bell’s name is associated, and the 
high place which he deserves to hold among 
| those who have contributed to advance our 
knowledge of the human frame, which is so 
| “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
| The researches which were thus happily 
| begun by Charles Bell have been carried on 
with success since his time. Both at home 
| and abroad the line of inquiry and experiment 
| which he adopted has been followed out with 


the most beneficial results; and if nervous! 
| diseases are still among the most difficult and 
| irremediable which the physician has to deal | 
| with, we have at least taken a great step to- 
| wards the complete understanding of them, | 


‘elder brother, John. 


63 
by acquiring an accurate knowledge of the 
anatomy of the brain and nerves. 

On the accession of William IV., Charles 
Bell was made a knight, in company with 
Herschel, Brewster, and others. But this 
slight and tardy recognition of his discoveries 


did not allay the disappointment that he felt 


at his want of success in practice. He had 
no particular tie to London. He loved his 
native country, and looked back with fond 
affection to the years he had spent in Scot- 
land. So it required very little persuasion 
on the part of his favourite brother, George, | 
to induce him to return to Edinburgh. The 
University of that city, proud of her distin- 
guished son, at once offered him the chair 
of surgery, which had been occupied by his 
There, reinstated in his 
old haunts, and engaged chiefly in the duties 
which his professorship imposed upon him, he 
worked with characteristic industry for a few 
years longer. In 1842, while on a visit to 
friends in England, he died rather suddenly, 
leaving behind him a spotless name, and the 
reputation of a great discoverer. W. F.C. 


THE EPIPHANY. 


Happy the men of old, 
Who saw the mystic star, 
By raptured seer foretold, 
Dawn on them from afar. 
They followed where it led, 
Until its guiding ray 
Rested above the stable bed 
Where Christ the Saviour lay. 


Happy the eyes that read 
Aright that heavenly sign ; 
Happy the feet that tread 
To-day that path divine. 
The wilderness around 
Shall yield them full supplies, 
And ever from the thirsty ground 
Fresh springs of grace arise. 


Nor vainly need they ask 

Where He, the Christ, should be; 
Faith’s dearest, holiest task, 

Her God and King to see, 


Hath still its rich reward, 
Its guerdon sure and sweet, 

And love may bring her treasured hoard 
Rejoicing to His feet, 


For where His poor are found 
In patient, meek distress, 

They own the King, uncrowned, 
The Christ in lowliness. 

Where humble spirits dwell, 
With suffering undefiled, 

They mark the sacred light that fell 
On Mary and her Child. 


Clearer the vision grows 
*Mid fleeting shadows grey, 
Fairer the dawning glows 
Unto the perfect day. 
Then, blest all praise above, 
The Saviour’s words shall be, 
“ O faithful ones, your deeds of love, 
Ye did them unto Me!” 
: A, ASHBURTON. 
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|the tears flow faster of those whose straining 
;eyes can no longer discern the friends still 
| Dozs the reader know what is the excitement | lingering on the shore. 
| on board the P. and O. steamer just leaving! By-and-by a bugle sounds, which has a 
England’s shores at the most favourable time | magic effect upon all, and causes a rapid clear- 
| of the year for the “overland journey”? It ance of the deck, a steward having come round 
| is full, as full of first-class passengers as the to say it was to announce that “dinner will be 
cabin accommodation will allow, and there ap- on table in half an hour.” 
| pears only just room on the spacious deck for Dinner is scarcely over when the greater 
| the groups of restless voyagers to move about | number of the ladies disappear, not to be seen 
amongst the piles of late-arrived baggage or on deck again for two or three days or more. 


CHAPTER I.——THE PARTING, 





| 


and-by, when everything and everybody has in admirable order, and all the gentlemen in 
shaken down into his or its appropriate place. | high spirits and good humour; but at present 
But at first there are sure to be persons dis- they are afraid to venture, and Alice is 
contented with their berths surrounding the amongst the least brave and most rueful. 
unfortunate purser, who has already tried to Alice Heywood was very, very pretty, very 
do the best for every one, and clamorously pe- winning, and very helpless. All her life long 
titioning for this and the other alteration. she had leant upon her elder sister, who, loving 
Three or four careless individuals in coming her with all the warmth of her fervent, ener- 
on board have lost sight of packages and carpet getic nature, thought she could never do too 
bags appertaining to them, and are rushing to much for her; hence Alice had become not a 
and fro, overhauling everything they come near, little spoilt; but she was naturally so sweet 
in search of the missing articles. Others have and loving, and she met with so'little opposi- 
neglected to have “cabin” painted upon their | tion, that it was not very apparent. 

cabin portmanteaus, containing daily neces- She was now just married to the man of her 
saries for the voyage, before sending them to choice, or rather he had chosen her, and on 
be shipped, and now, to their consternation, do | very short acquaintance ; but their characters 
not find them stowed beneath their berths, but | were so transparent that each knew pretty 
are told that, owing to the omission on their | well what the other really was. Arthur Hey- 
own parts, they will certainly have been put | wood saw that Alice was pretty and pleasant, 
down into the hold. These luckless persons|loved by her family, popular among her ac- 
forthwith besiege the officer in charge of the | quaintances, and that was enough to satisfy 
baggage with urgent requests to have the de-| him. Alice saw that he was good-looking and 
sired property restored to them, backed by no | gentlemanlike, was sure his principles and dis- 


less urgent remonstrances when told that / position must be good, and that he was very | 


“Nothing can be done now till baggage-day, much in love with her. 
when anything that is required can be brought; During the captain’s furlough his regiment 


up.” | had been ordered out to India, whither he was 
They must wait three or four days then! | about to follow with his young bride. On 
How horribly inconvenient ! | Alice’s side the parting from her friends was 


“Not even a clean collar to put on!” ex-|showery, smiles and tears alternating. Her | 


claimed Alice Heywood, who was one of those | sister Lavinia was too actively employed in at- 
in the last predicament. |tending to the comfort of the outward-bound 

“T’ll lend you one of my paper ones,” said | pair to have time to give way to her feelings, 
her husband, at which her pout changed into a| had she been inclined; and her father, good 


smile in spite of herself. 
It is well that all this time the band has|his own thoughts. The last moment arrived, 


been playing sweet melodies. This no doubt | he kissed his youngest child’s cheeks and fore- | 


greatly tends to “soothe the troubled souls” | head, and holding both her hands in his own, 


of those who consider themselves injured | said tremulously, “Iam old, and we cannot look | 





parties, although at the same time it makes | forward to meeting again on earth, but 














still unstowed goods. It will be different by- When they do come they will find everything 











|old man, tried to help her, in order to divert || 
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Here Alice’s hands broke loose, and clasp- 
ing them round his neck, she smothered the 
remaining words with her sobs. The captain 
called out from the hall that they should lose 
the train, and in another minute had her seated 
by his side in the fly that was to convey them to 
They slept that night at South- 
ampton, and embarked the following morning 
in the fine Peninsular and Oriental steamship 
Pera, where they had managed to secure a 
snug double-berthed cabin to themselves. 

For several days Alice persisted in keeping 
below, and chiefly to her berth, as much from 
fear of sea-sickness as from any actual feeling 
of it. By degrees her husband enticed her to 
make an effort, in spite of the qualms, to get 
on deck, where, as he told her, she would be 
much better, and he had “no end of nice 
acquaintances to introduce her to.” 

“Why, you don’t know any one on board!” 
she said languidly, opening her large blue eyes 
at him. 

“Don’t I? Take care—you haven’t got 
your sea legs yet,” was his rejoinder, as he 
supported her reeling steps up the stairs to 
the upper deck, and then deposited her on an 
American folding chair, on which was in- 
scribed in large letters the name “ Captain 
Heywood.” 

“ Allow me to introduce my wife to you, 
Mrs. Clarke,” he said, addressing a pleasant- 
looking lady close by; and putting Alice’s 
scent-bottle into her hand, he marched off. 

The lady at once began to make inquiries 
after Alice’s health and feelings, with sundry 
observations on the voyage, and hints and cau- 
tions relative to sea-sickness, which showed 
her an experienced traveller. Alice felt drawn 
towards her by her kindliness of manner, and 
soon they were deep in a té¢te-d-téte, as though 
they had known one another for years. Alice 
was no longer surprised at her husband’s 
having made “heaps of acquaintance ” during 
the three or four days of her own seclusion. 

“ Every one seems to know every one 
already,” she remarked, glancing at the chat- 
tering, laughing groups all round. 

“Yes, on board ship even English reserve 
is speedily overcome——” 

“And then,” put in another voice, “ more 
than half of us are ‘old Indians,’ who have 
knocked about the world enough to have worn 
it off; and a good thing too!” 

Alice looked up and saw a very fine, tall 
man, with a very good-tempered, intelligent 
face standing before them. 

“ My husband,” said Alice’s new friend, with 
a quiet smile. 

“ Mrs. Heywood, I presume?” he returned, 
bowing. “ Your husband and I have just been 


IV. 





helping the ship’s officer to take the noon-day 
observations—or interrupting him, I won’t say 
which !” 

“ Observations ?”’ echoed Alice, interroga- 
tively. 

“An observation of the sun, to enable them 
to keep the ship’s time right. There’s the 
bell for tiffin, and here comes Captain Hey- 
wood to take you down. Will you come, my 
dear ?” to his wife. 

But the ladies had no mind to go below to 
biscuits, cheese, and beer, and begging their 
respective husbands to send them chicken 
broth by the stewardess, remained where they 
were, and fell to reading the novels till then 
lying idly in their laps. 

This beginning made, Alice soon enlarged 
the circle of her acquaintance amongst her 
fellow-passengers, all of whom she found 
polite, friendly, and kind; while the intimacy 
naturally became closer or otherwise, in pro- 
portion as she and they proved more or less 
congenial to each other; and so they became 
one of the many little cliques or societies into 
which the assemblage had subdivided itself. 
And what a motley assemblage it was! There 
were brides going out to meet their intendeds, 
young wives like herself about to make their 
first experience of home responsibilities in a 
strange land; mothers of families on their way 
to rejoin their husbands, after having left their 
children for education in England; young girls 
going to their parents, whom they had not 
seen perhaps for years, or knew only by report 
or description; officers returning from sick 
leave or furlough; youngsters full of expecta- 
tion, about to join relatives in mercantile pur- 
suits, indigo planting, or other lucrative occu- 
pations; young men just entering the world, 
going out to fill appointments in the civil or 
military stations of India. How various the 
feelings, the interests, the turn of mind of all 
these individuals ! 

“The ship is a small floating island,” wrote 
Mr. Clarke that evening in the journal he kept 
for his children at home, “ densely populated 
for the seaman, narrow bounds for the lands- 
man, a good hotel for the traveller, a seafaring 
model village, with plenty of live stock, two 
cows, more than two dozen sheep, geese, 
ducks, and little pigs, and no lack of profes- 
sional hands—baker, butcher, cooks, and 
waiters; in all, passengers and crew, above 
two hundred living souls. Here we are, 
ploughing our way through the great deep by 
force of one screw, which is handed round and 
round by four strong arms from the pistons, 
two single, and two working most amicably 
at the same crank. 

“How many revolutions a minute does the | 
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screw make? ‘Then, given the ship’s average 
rate and the distance or time to Alexandria, 
how many turns of the screw will carry the 
Pera there ? ” 

“Time to put out the lights in the saloon, 
sir,” said a steward, suiting the action to the 
word. 

“Hallo! so it seems!” ejaculated Mr. 
Clarke, so unceremoniously cut short in his 
mathematical proposition. “ When do we ex- 
pect to reach Gibraltar P ” 

“ We shall be in in another half hour, sir.” 

And so, instead of turning into his berth, 
Mr. Clarke went on deck to watch the ap- 
proach, which was indeed a sight worth seeing 
—the dim outline of the grand rock, so curi- 
ously honeycombed with fortified galleries, 
fringed with the many lights of the town, like 
a splendid constellation encircling the base. 

The next morning an animated scene took 
place, as the vessel lay at anchor in the har- 
bour. The natives came in their little boats 
alongside, offering fruits of various kinds for 
sale. One Spanish-looking fellow with whom 
the ayahs and coloured servants on the lower 
deck were eagerly bargaining, presently caught 
sight of Alice and the captain looking down 
from above, and selecting a basket of pome- 
granates, held it aloft, descanting in broken 
English upon the contents. 

“Twenty! Have them for a shilling—very 
fine fruit!” Then passing his dusky fingers 
over them, he counted, “ Four, three, twelve, 
twenty—last you six months—every morning, 
every night one! ” 

Laughing at his calculations and his reason- 
ing, and showing what they had already pur- 
chased—a dainty basket of grapes and luscious 
white figs, they turned to greet some of their 
friends who just then came up, telling them 
with great glee that they had been on shore, 
through the town, and into the fortifications ; 

d then the bugle sounded for breakfast, and 
while it was being discussed the anchor was 

and the mighty screw once more 

began to plough the waters. 
lar happened between leav- 
ibraltar and touching at Malta. Alice 
suffered a good deal from sea-sickness, but 
when she was well she enjoyed pacing the deck 
with her husband in the cool of the evening, 
when the length of the vessel became converted 
into a promenade ; or, a little later, sitting with 
Mrs. Clarke or her other friends listening to 
the band and talking a little ship scandal, such 
as “ Surely there must be something in the at- 
tentions young J. pays Miss D.?” and “ How 
strange it looks in Mrs. A., who is going out 
to her husband at Madras, always to be sitting 


weighed, 


Nothing particu 


ine G 


aloof with that queer little Major O., even if 


\she is travelling under his escort.” And then 
|perhaps a gentleman would come up and beg 
. Heywood to “take compassion on him, 


| Mrs 
/and come below, as they only wanted one to 
make up a party at whist.” 


CHAPTER II.—ON BOARD THE “ PERA.” 


A pay or two later finds Alice sitting under 
the awning on deck in a becoming little hat 
with a green veil twisted, rather coquettishly, 
turban fashion round it; the lightest of alpaca 
jackets completing her outdoor costume. A 
compact little travelling writing-case, her 
father’s last gift, rests on her knee, and she 
is scribbling her first letter to Lavinia. She 
had been too ill to enclose one with her hus- 
band’s from Gibraltar. 

It is dated “ Off Malta,” and begins, “ We 
shall post this letter ourselves at Valetta. 
Oh! the luxury of being freed for a time from 
the bumping and noise of the engines. And 
now,” she says, after filling a couple of pink 
sheets, “almost all the passengers are off for 
the shore in helmet-hats and wide-awakes, with 
white searfs round them, and white umbrellas, 
and the horrid ‘coaling’ is beginning; so 
good-bye!” 

One more line apologizes for the abrupt 
conclusion, the letter is hastily sealed, and, 
descending to one of the numerous boats in 
waiting, she and her husband row to the 
shore, right glad at the prospect of being on 
terra firma once more. 

After posting the letters, the first thing to 
be done was, of course, to visit the famous 
church of St. John, the burial-place of the 
Knights Templars and their Grand Masters, 
at least such of them as died after the transfer 
of the order of St. John of Jerusalem to Malta, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. 

“It is very gorgeous ; has as much painting 
and gilding about it as the church of the 
Black Virgin at Einsiedlen,” remarked Alice, 
alluding to their wedding-trip. 

“There is no black virgin here, but there is 
a shrine to the Madonna, with a massy silver 
screen before it, and very beautiful it is,” said 
the guide, at the same time leading them up 
to it. 

* And these are the arms and badges of the 
knights, I suppose?” observed the captain, 
standing still for a moment to examine the 
rich pavement of coloured marbles. 

After visiting the public library and the 
palace, the walls of which, next the inner 
court, were draped with a magnificent purple 
convolvulus, whose hues, painted by the rays 
of a southern sun, were lovely beyond de- 
scription; they toiled up to the Piazza Regina, 
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an eminence overlooking the great harbour, 
where they found Mr. Clarke “ wandering,” as 
Alice was pleased to say, “ disconsolately, ‘with- | 
out his wife,” who, having been at Malta two 
or three times, had not cared to land; and | 


Mr. Mason, another of the passengers, bound | 


for the tea-plantations in the hills, a quiet, 
sensible man, whose lot it was, being of a staid 
age and unmarried, to receive a good deal of 


raillery, in return for a variety of services, | her 
}them open that she 


from his fellow-travellers in general, but es- 
pecially the ladies. 

Falling in with these two, the young couple 
got them to join them in a carriage excursion | 
to the gardens of San Antonio, gleaming 
refreshingly i 
in the desert, 
sterility. 

The island of Malta itself is a rock, and its 
general aspect is that of a white stony surface, 
very trying to the sight. 


in the midst of the surrounding 


‘classes. It 
}apron of black s 


full of pe hard seeds. 


in the distance like a little oasis | 


The fields, such | 
as they are, are divided by stone walls, bound | 


looked | to her like a wide, full 
ilk or stuff, so drawn over the 
| head that the gathers fall to one side, the skirt 
| hanging down ‘the back. 

She had a great curiosity to taste 
prickly pears, and seeing some in a shop, 
insisted on trying them, much to the amaze- 
ment of the natives, as the fruit is only eaten 
by the poorest. would not suffer 
to touch them, but slit and broke 
might at once get at the 


some 


The vendor 
cub a 


pulp, which she found watery and insipid, and 
The very 
a fleshy nature, and covered with 
‘csidiien: contact with which would certainly 
blister a delicate skin. green 
when unripe, shading into red and yellow 
when ripe. 

By three o'clock the scattered party were 
once more reassembled on board, and a few 
minutes later the anchor was weighed. 

The following day was the Sabbath. 


husk is 


thick, 


The colour is 


The 


together sometimes by irregular lines of the | captain read the morning service in the saloon, 


prickly pear, a large species of cactus, which is 


on it. 

In the distance some clumps of trees were | 
visible, which Alice had almost mistaken for 
olives, but the driver called them by a queer 
name which none of the party could under- 
stand, and added that the fruit was food for| 
the horses. 

“T hope it is of a more succulent nature 
than the scanty, dried-up herbage those lean | 
sheep and goats are endeavouring to make a 
meal of,” observed the captain, with a grimace. | 

On reaching the gardens Alice was del lighted | 
with the sight of real olives, oranges, and | 
pomegranates, growing as plentifully as apples | 
in England, and could have lingered long in 
the fragrant groves, but there was still much 
to be seen at Valetta. 


: : ; inal 
allowed to spread itself over the island, being | 
almost the only thing that grows spontaneously | board afterwards preached, choosing for his 


'text the concluding verse of 


| purpose, 
| Rome, was brought about. 


a small table draped with the Union Jack 
serving as desk; and an Indian chaplain on 


the narrative of 
St. Paul's shipwreck. “And so it came to 
pass that they escaped all safe to land,” 
ing out the tokens of God’s providence, referred 
calm demeanour of 


point- 


to and acknowledged the 
the man of God, and the course by which the 
that Paul should preach the gospel at 
was appropriate, and the 
subject interest and command 
the attention of the little congregation, as its 
members had, only the day before, been close 
to the very spot, now called St. Paul’s Bay, 
shipwreck is supposed to have hap- 


The text very 
cale ulated to 


where the 
pened. 

By a rapid and nearly straight course the 
vessel reached Alexandria just thirteen days 
] 


“You should by all means see the lace and | after leaving Southampton. 


trinket shops,” said Mr. Clarke, as they again | 
alighted in the town, “only beware of being| his father-in-law, “the Hur 
|the journey is concluded. 


cheated if you maxe any purchases; and before 
all things I advise going in here and eating an 
ice,’ and he turned into the garden of a café 
shaded with orange-shrubs, and cooled with 
trickling fountains, and called for “ four Mara- 
schino,” which were brought in tumblers. 

As they afterwards roamed through the 
quaint, narrow streets, glad to be protected 
from the glaring sun by the overhanging 
upper stories, and rejoicing as they now and 
then caught the breeze from the Mediterranean, 
Alice had ample opportunity for observing the 








Spanish mantilla, or faldette, here universally 


worn, in divers degrees of quality, by all} 
i 


that evening to 
pean portion of 
The voyage has 
been remarkably prosperous. I hope that on 
‘the other side’ may prove equally favourable. 

“We sleep on board to-night, instead of 
courting the company of mosquitoes on shore, 
and are to leave for Cairo by the nine o’clock 
train to-morrow morning.” 

At the appointed hour a small vessel came 
alongside the Pera to fetch off the passengers, 
who gave and received parting cheers. At 
the railway-station they were besieged by 
vendors of “ puggaries””’ and hand “ punkahs.” 
The latter are native-made fans, worth about a 
but sold, if possible, for six- 


“ And so,” wrote Arthur 


penny apicce, 
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pence; the former are long strips of muslin, | for one of Lavinia’s, or of Lavinia’s for Alice’s. 
for winding turban-fashion round the hat, as a| Lavinia had looked forward with intense eager- 
protection from the sun. ness for Alice’s first letter, and when it came, 

The heat was oppressive, and Alice soon fell| how disappointing it was! How little of love 
into a doze in her corner of the carriage, to be | in it! what trite and brief allusions to home 
awakened every now and then as the train|and all that had made her old life! Yet 





stopped at the wayside stations, by her com- | Lavinia would not own to herself the source of | 


panion’s remarks on the scenery and people. her disappointment; she only said the letter was 
There were the Nubians with their dark, shiny | too short, and fondly dwelt on every word of it. 
skins and snub features, the lighter-hued and | “T am glad she was able to go on shore at 
more intellectual-looking Arabs, the camels | Malta,” she said. “I am afraid, papa, that 
and asses, the groups of stately date-palms, | she suffered very severely at first, or she would 
with their beautiful fan-like tops, shading the | have enclosed a line in Arthur’s letter from 








heavy clusters of red-brown fruit beneath, all 
reminding them that they were in Egypt, a 
fact hard to be realised. 

“What are those incomprehensible-looking 
collections of mudheaps ?”’ inquired Captain 
Heywood, who was peering into the distance 
with the aid of an opera-glass. “Some seem 


to be conical in form, almost like the pictures | 


of African ant-hills, but the greater number 
are of an irregular square, flat on the top, and 
covered with what I take to be bulrushes, and 


on some, ears of Indian corn and melons seem | 


to be living and ripe.” 
“Those are Egyptian villages,” said Mr. 
Clarke; “an opening at one side answers the 


purpose of window, door, and chimney to these | 


hovels, which are not more wretched-looking 
than their inhabitants.” 

“T was just noticing that,” observed Mr. 
Mason, “and reflecting how sad it is that in a 
country like this there should be such wretched- 
ness. What a contrast to the sunny landscape, 
lit up with the bright yellow blossoms of the 
cotton-plant, the fertile rice meadows, and 
fields of broad-leaved Indian corn, and flourish- 
ing plantations of sugar-cane !” 

The arrival at Kafre-Zayatt, a halfway station, 
where “tiffin” was provided, interrupted the 
conversation, a general rush being made to the 
restaurant. 


CHAPTER IlI.—THE RECTORY. 


Tere is often a family likeness in hand- 
writings, which probably proceeds from the 
children of a family all learning of the same 
teacher ; though, as their characters form, their 
writing acquires individuality too. 

Lavinia’s large, firm handwriting was as 


different from Alice’s neat, cramped caligraphy, | 


as was her honest, serious face and frank brow 


with brown hair in plain bands, from her | 


sister’s youthful, undeveloped features, blue 


Gibraltar.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt of it,” said Mr. Hartley, 
‘composedly. “ Most people have a seasoning ; 
it would not do her any harm, and it’s all over 
lnow. It seems to me, dear Lavinia, that she 
| gives us a pretty little bit of description in her 
‘letter. Is it not so?’ 
| “Very pretty, papa.” And Lavinia seated 
|herself at the elegant Davenport Captain 
| Heywood had given her, and proceeded with 
ithe journal-like letter she had already made 
considerable progress in, having begun it the 
| very day after their parting. 
| © Your dear letter has arrived; we are so 
| glad you reached Malta in safety, and were 

better than when at Gibraltar. We suppose 
you are by this time at Alexandria. What 
new and wonderful scenes you must be be- 
holding! How little you used to think, when 
you read of Joseph and his brethren, and Moses 
and Pharaoh, and the flight of our infant Saviour, 
that you would ever see Egypt with your very 
own eyes! Malta, too! actually trodden by St. 
Paul, and in later times the scene of such a gal- 
lant defence by the Knights of St. John! Iam 
reading the history of the Knights of Malta, 
in two volumes, by a Major Johnson, with all 
the more interest because you and Arthur 
have been treading the same ground. The —’’ 

Here Lavinia was interrupted by a trouble- 

some visitor, as she inwardly called him ; but 
Mr. Galton, her father’s curate, did not deserve 
to be called troublesome, for he brought a news- 
paper containing the latest news of the ship. 

When the all-engrossing subject of Alice and 

her voyage had been thoroughly discussed, he 
ventured to introduce the parish affairs, 
especially the schools, in which Lavinia took 
an active interest, and then he asked her to 


lecture to the working classes. 
“Why not try Modern Egypt, its manners 


land customs, as illustrated by the Bible?” 


eyes, and flaxen braids, combed off above the | said Lavinia. 


ear. Their styles of writing were as different 


could ever have mistaken a letter of Alice’s 





“T think that would be an excellent subject,” 
as their hands; no one knowing them both/| said he. 


“Can you suggest any books for me 
to consult?” 














suggest to him some subject for a popular | 
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“Gardner Wilkinson.” 

“Ah, yes, of course! I must try and 
borrow it, but I am afraid I have hardly time 
to get up the subject thoroughly.” 

“T will abridge the passages for you, if you 
like. We have the book.” 

“Thank you, that will help me very much.” 

This is just a sample of the way in which 
Lavinia was in the habit of helping everybody 
in whatever way she could. Their visitor was 
no sooner gone and her father comfortably 
settled in his arm-chair with the newspaper, 
than she went to the study for the volume 
she had mentioned, and laying aside her letter 
for the present, prepared forthwith to make 
the requisite extracts. The employment seemed 
to bring her into closer connection with her 
sister, as she tried to identify her with the 
scenes and facts of which she read. “If I 
could but see her and her surroundings at this 
very moment!” thought she. 

Ah, Lavinia ; could you but—how astonished 


| would you be! 


Making exact allowance for the difference 


| of time, Alice was at that moment standing on 


the platform of the Cairo station, perfectly 
bewildered by the noise and excitement about 
her, and helplessly looking around for her 
husband. 

“Here, Mrs. Heywood, follow my wife!” 
said Mr. Clarke, suddenly and unceremoniously 
catching her by the elbow. An instant later 
she found herself seated, she scarcely knew 
how, beside Mrs. Clarke, in an open vehicle, 
into which the two gentlemen also presently 
scrambled, loaded with a host of packages. 

“Where are the rest of our party?” asked 
both the ladies in a breath. 

“Our railway-carriage party?” said Mr. 
Clarke, cramming a fat carpet-beg under the 
seat with his feet. “ Mason and young Forelli 
are gone on to secure rooms, in case of my 
telegram from Alexandria not having reached. 
See, there they gallop ahead on their donkeys.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Forelli’s long legs nearly 
touch the ground,” laughed the captain, hang- 
ing over the side to look after them. And 
thus the way was made from the station to 
Shepherd’s hotel, in the midst of a hubbub 
and noise of men and animals surpassing all 
description; dogs barking, horses and asses 
neighing and braying, natives screaming, shout- 
ing at the steeds, thrusting out their long, 
bony hands for “ bakshish,” hanging on to the 
back of the carriage, or running at full speed 
in front, slashing at the galloping horses with 
their buffalo-hide whips. 

“Oh! what a drive it was!” as Alice said. 
Now, perhaps, another vehicle would pass 
them, and then the naked-legged urchins 


shouted louder, the runners slashed more 
vigorously, and the driver rose up on his 
feet, redoubling the wildness of his yells and 
vociferations. 

With all this, our party was not among the 
first at the hotel. When they reached it, it 
already swarmed with their fellow-passengers. 
Rooms and beds, beyond the landlord’s power 
to provide, were being demanded of him; 
attendants were running to and fro; ayahs 
calling for milk and water for crying, hungry 
babies ; gentlemen rushing about, seeking hat- 
boxes and railway-rugs, which they fear one 
of those thieves of Arab. porters may have 
made off with, but which may possibly have 
been carried to a wrong room ; missing friends 
were being inquired for. How rejoiced were 
the Heywoods and Clarkes when their good- 
natured avant-cowriers met them in the hall with 
the announcement that comfortable quarters 
were in readiness for them ! 

The hotel seemed a perfect paradise for 
coolness after the heat and glare of the day, 
and glad enough were Alice and her husband 
when they found themselves alone in a spacious, 
semi-darkened apartment, which they might for 
the time being term their own. After resting 
for an hour or two, they dressed for the seven 
o’clock dinner, which was served in a large 
saloon below stairs; native servants in their 
gay costumes—wide drawers, coloured tunics, 
and striped or checked sashes and turbans, 
being in waiting. Some people had engaged 
“dragomans” to act as guides the next day, 
and these stood behind their employers’ chairs 
and served them during dinner. 

The luxury of sleeping in good beds for the 
first time after a fortnight’s experience of the 
narrow ship-berths, was of course looked upon 
by all, in prospect, as great, and for those who 
knew how to insert themselves speedily and 
cleverly beneath an upraised corner of the 
transparent mosquito-curtains, as speedily 
tucking it down again, the reality proved as 
great as the expectation; not so, however, 
with the less expert, luckless novices who let 
in a tribe, or even a specimen or two, of hungry 
mosquitoes to whirr about their ears, and feed 
upon them during the night, disturbing their 
rest and rendering them nearly frantic with 
the irritation. 

Many a one appeared at the breakfast-table 
the following morning with face and hands 
disfigured with scarlet bumps and blotches, 
rendered worse than they need have been by 
scratching. 

“Tt is impossible to resist!” said Alice, 
looking very rueful. 

“ But it only increases the irritation,” urged 
Mrs. Clarke, “while a prudent application of 
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| on his fore, kicking meanwhile with all his 
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eau de Cologne really affords alleviation, much | Clarke and Alice got out several times, and | peg 
more so than violet powder, which is soj declared they would rather walk the whole onl: 
generally recommended,” | way than get in again, but were always over ver 
About half an hour after the table d’héte| persuaded to the contrary, with assurances | ‘ 
breakfast, Mr. Clarke tapped at the Heywoods’ | that all would go right this time; besides, the 4 obs 
door. “Have you made up a party for any of| sun was scorching overhead, and the loose || sto 
the sights?” he said; “ if not, my wife, Forelli, | sand burning hot to their feet ; so in they would | ‘ 
and I are thinking of an excursion to the| get with many apprehensions, till the steeds || the 
petrified forest, and should be very happy of| were fairly started once more by dint of much | wk 
your company.” | coaxing, beating, and laying of the shoulder to | mi 
“All right!” said the captain; “I’m up to| the wheel. | ex 
anything. What do you say, Alice?’ | “ Forelli will certainly upset us,” said Mrs. || pe 
Alice was feeling and looking rather listless, Clarke to her husband, as the former took bt 
but the idea of a petrified forest roused her | the driver’s seat, and vigorously applied the fic 
curiosity, and she said she should like to go. | long whip. \| 
At ten o’clock they started in an open | “Never fear, ma’am!” said the young man, | y 
carriage with four horses, attended by a|looking round with a good-tempered smile, ] p 
driver, a runner, or groom, a dragoman mounted | and speaking with a good deal of accent—he j \| p 
on a donkey, and a donkey-boy. They carried} was a German by birth notwithstanding his \| 
luncheon with them, for the way lay ten miles | Italian name. ‘I have had more experience | h 
out into the desert—the actual desert, the|of horses during my five years’ commercial | t 
wilderness through which the children of'| life in America, than this old Ethiopian in all | 
Israel passed, when Moses led them up out of} his days, I suspect.” i 
Egypt. The ladies laughed. Once off, their spirits { 
They had soon left Cairo, with its swarming | rose again, for the desert air is very invigora- 
population, and all signs of habitation and life} ting and inspiriting, and for two or three \| 
behind them, and on every side beheld nothing | minutes they galloped merrily on. Then came || 
but sand. Yet how varied was it in its same-} another hopeless full stop, or some desperate | 
ness! as Mr. Clarke observed to his wife.| mad prank of the creatures, and thus matters || 
Now perfectly smooth and level, now rough} continued, till at length—at Jength—after 4 | 
and stony, now gently undulating, now rising| several hours, they came in sight of their | 
into low hills of many a different form. Pale- | destination, the petrified forest. 1 
green, stunted, but succulent-looking plants,} But now one of the party is missing! \| 





which the donkey seemed not to despise, were 
dotted here and there over the grey surface, 
but, further than this, neither vegetable nor 
animal life was to be discerned. 

Ere long, the attention of the whole party 
became taken up with the refractory steeds 
and their somewhat incompetent driver. ‘The 
additional horses, which were to have added 
greatly to both speed and comfort, did but 
increase the trouble. They would not run 
together, and first one, then another, went 
wrong. ‘This stood up on his hind legs, that 


might, a third caught his foot over the pole, 
and nearly broke his leg, and the fourth 
reared and plunged, and dashed this way and 
that, till the ladies thought it was all up with 
them, and they must be overturned. The 
crowning freak was for the whole set to face 
about and come ina tangled mass to the side of 
the carriage. 

The gentlemen, the driver, the dragoman, 
the donkey-boy, were all fully occupied in 
endeavouring to manage the wretched animals, 
but with little success. One pair was un- 
harnessed, but the others turned sulky and 
would not budge; then three were tried. Mrs. 





Captain Heywood, exchanging places with the 
dragoman, had taken the donkey and ridden 
on in advance, and the donkey-boy had seen 
him ascending the heights to the right. 

“He should not have done that,” says the 
dragoman, witha serious countenance ; “ there 
are Arabs encamped up there, who shoot at 
lone strangers.” 

Poor Alice was in dismay, and the whole 
party looked grave. 

“Oh! he'll know how to take care of him- 
self,” said Mr. Clarke, after a moment, and 
forthwith despatched the boy to look after the 
missing one, with whose name the hills pre- 
sently resounded. 

In course of time his friends’ efforts were 
rewarded by the appearance of the gentleman 
not far above them, and by the time they had 
spread their cold luncheon in the shadow of 
some petrified stumps, which also served as 
seats, he joined them, and, all unaware of his 
supposed danger, remarked that they had 
“disturbed him in the midst of a sketch.” 

Having done credit to a considerable portion 
of cold beef and bread, the remainder was 
offered to the native attendants. Neither the 
driver nor dragoman would touch it, but they 
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begged for some water. Soda water was the 
only kind at hand, and that they drank with 
very wry faces ! 

“Tt is not much like a forest, after all,” 
observed Alice, as she surveyed the blocks of 
stone lying around. 

“True,” returned Mr. Clarke, “it is a pity 
that there is not time to penetrate further, 
where, as they tell me, we should find some 
much more tree-like specimens; still, if you 
examine these fragments closely, you will 
perceive that they certainly can be nothing 
but the remnants of trees in a state of petri- 
fication.” 

“ And it is something to be able to say that 
you have eaten your lunch, sitting on the | 
petrified stump of a tree that saw existence | 
perhaps some thousands of years ago. Eh, 
my dear?” put in the captain, as he drew 
his young wife’s arm through his and led her 
towards the carriage. 

The journey homewards was accomplished 
in a considerably shorter space of time than 
that out, the steeds sniffing, as the driver 
said, the Cairo air. 

After dinner, Alice having retired to her 
room, tired out, Captain Heywood lighted a 
cigar, and strolling across the usbekéeh, or 
.quare in which the hotels stand, came 
upon a ring of Mahometan votaries perform- 
ing a lugubrious dance around an illuminated 
pole, set up on the spot where, as they say, 
their patron, an uncle of “the prophet’s,” lies 
buried. A ragged old priest led the round, 
chanting, or as it gradually became, groaning, 
the words “ La Allah, illah Allah!” or “ Allah 
ya Allah !” 

The next day the famous Cairo donkeys | 
were made trial of, and a party formed for an 
early ride to the citadel, to see the grand 
mosque, which is of Oriental alabaster, and 
very magnificent. The captain and his friends 
had sense enough to see the expediency of 
putting on carpet shoes over their nailed boots 
for the sake of the polished marble floor, in- 
dependently of superstitions ; so they avoided 
any fuss with the Mussulman attendants. 

Before leaving their elevated position, they 
stopped to admire the view, at the sight of} 
which Alice was in raptures, as indeed she 
might be. The whole city lay spread out at 
their feet, with mosque and minaret, and long 
aqueduct. The broad Nile and flooded land 
shone calmly in the early sunlight, while 
beyond rose majestically the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh and of Sukkam, with the Sphinx also 
clearly distinguishable. 

“Where is Mr. Mason?” asked somebody. 
“One meets with him nowhere. Why is he 
not of our party? He wished so much to 





see the pyramids. He could not have a 
better view.” 

“Without going to them,” said another. 

“Which perhaps he has done,” rejoined a 
third. 

“Oh, no!” was the general exclamation. 


’ 


“We were told they were uncome-at-able, on | 


account of the unusual overflow.” 
“T daresay, finding himself at large, he is 
only too delighted to keep out of the way of 


the ladies,” put in the captain, with a roguish | 


look at his wife, “for they absolutely per- 
secute him on board with their requirements 
of fans, and seats, and scent-bottles, and 
books, and—-—”’ 


Alice stopped him with a pat, and a “Tor | 


shame!” and “he does it because he likes 
it.” 

After breakfast there was the bazaar to 
visit. The narrow streets between the long 
lines of native shops were crowded with a 
motley population, whose skins, varying with 
every possible shade between yellow and black, 


were not more diverse than their owners’ 
ecstumes. 
Through this crowd, jumbled up with 


files of burden-camels, troops of donkeys 
laden with water-skins, and donkey-carts 
filled with wares, the carriage made its way, 
the driver not being particular as to whether 
he ran down an individual or two or not. 
One poor woman, squatting on the ground, 
with a basket of parched corn for sale, was 
within a quarter of an inch of the wheel when 
her neighbours dragged her away all of a 
heap. 

A wedding procession passed, in which the 
principal actors were little children, who would 
continue to reside beneath their respective 
parents’ roofs for several years after the cere- 
mony of their marriage. The bridegroom, in 
a dress of gold and silver brocade, rode on a 
gaily caparisoned horse; the bride, entirely 
enveloped in a covering of silk and tinsel, 
surmounted by a sort of crown, was borne 
beneath a rich canopy, supported on either 
side by females in flowing black silk drapery. 
The procession moved forward, to the sound 
of fifes and tinkling cymbals, accompanied by 
a mingled crowd of concerned and uncon- 
cerned spectators. 

Occasionally, on looking up at the tall 
houses, some of which nearly touched at the 
upper stories, Alice could see a female face 
peering forth from a little moveable compart- 
ment in the curiously carved lattices. How 
strange they looked to her! Only the fore- 
head and eyes were visible above the yashmak, 
a piece of black muslin, about the width of 
the face, and two or three feet long, which is 
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fastened just below the eyes, attached to an| 
ornament passing down the centre of the 
forehead, which looks very much like four 
brass thimbles put one in the other. 

A third excursion that day was to the 
gardens of Shoobhra, a palace of the pasha’s, 


and here, in the marble alcoves of the water- | 


house, lulled by the refreshing murmur and 


cool spray of the fountains, Alice was well- | 


nigh falling asleep, for she was wearied out 
with sight-seeing. 

The gardens were rich in tropical plants 
and groves of aromatic shrubs, and shady 
verdant bowers. 
greensward, led up to a pretty pavilion on a 
terrace-walk, the entrance to which was 
jealously guarded by a little black boy in| 
white tunic and turban, who motioned the 
curious strangers off with an impatient, im- 
perious gesture. ‘The pasha was there, re- 
galing himself with a hookah and sherbet! 


I cannor be the cedar tree, 
I would not if I might. 

The wayside flower may bless the bee, 
And smile to morning light. 


Too glorious is the deep moss rose, 
Although I love it well; 

Too like a laboured poem glows 
The tulip’s voiceless bell,— 


The bell upcast that hath no sound, 
That waits for one to ring. 

But mortal hand gives not the bound 
Whereby ’tis waked to sing. 


The scented waft of apple snow 
In spring I would not be ; 

It lies so helpless, sweet, and low, 
Its beauty saddens me. 


The stainless lily, angel-pure, 
She breathes of saintly things ; 
But can ye bear she should endure 
The rush of tempest-wings ? 


The myrtle with its glossy sheen, 
The leaf of true vervein, 

The stately bride, the scarlet queen, 
The heart’s-ease, one in twain,— 


Each breathes a poem, weaves a spell, 
Each hath a charm most true; 

Yet spell and charm encastled dwell 
For but a favoured few. 


There is a simple wayside flower 
That loves the healing art— 

That lifts its head through sun and shower, 
White star and golden heart ! 


A flight of steps, cut in the | 


* Bruisewort, Day’s Eye, Pearl, and Marguerite—other names for the daisy. 


When our friends returned to Cairo, they 
were met at the hotel door by Mr. Mason, 
who informed them that a telegram had 
arrived from Suez to say that the Calcutta 
vessel was in port, and the passengers were 
to embark the next day. ‘ We leave here at 
half-past ten to-morrow, and reach Suez at 
three,’ he added. 

“T shall be so glad to go on!” said Alice. 

“Where have you been all day, Mr. Mason?” 
said Arthur. 

“At the Pyramids,” quietly returned the 
| other. 

“The Pyramids! Why, I thought every 
/one said the water was too high to make the 
| approach safe P ” 

‘*T have been, nevertheless, and I found the 
approach very comfortable.”’ 

“The only passenger that has done it! 
What those quiet sort of people carry through!” 
ejaculated Arthur, as the other marched off. 


ON POEMS. 


| Ye need not seek the tended mound 
To find it richly strown, 
| And no enchanted garden ground 
Can say “’Tis mine alone.” 
Sweet bruisewort * made for healing pain ! 
Bright eye* that watchest day ! 
Pearl* sparkling both in sun and rain— 
Be mine thy gentle ray! 


Like words that all can understand, 
Like loving thoughts and free, 
Like poems in the poor man’s hand, 

A daisy I would be. 


A sweet old air, a cradle tune, 
With tender memories fraught ; 

A hymn that breathes its blessing svon, 
Without one laboured thought. 


This busy world, this flying life, 
Ask but a brief, sweet lay— 
A word of courage for the strife, 
And hope of heavenly day. 


And oft when mightier lays are lost, 
Unheard their grander roll, 

srief poems through its bars have crost, 
Like sunbeams, to the soul. 


Oh, if one heart relax its strain 
To murmured lay of mine, 
One soul be cheated of its pain, 
One evil chain untwine,— 


If one I love be soothed or blest 
Beneath His chastening rod, 
No fame I ask, for love is best— 
All glory be to God! 
ALESSIE BOND. 






























































MR. SAM SLICK ON CERTAIN 
MATTERS CONCERNING THE 
LADIES AND FAIR PLAY. 


“Yrs, Squire,” said Mr. Slick, “TI calc’late the Britishers 
hev got their work cut out for ’em this time. It takes 
a lot ©’ money to carry on their business, if they ha’n’t 
got no room hardly on the ground floor ; and John Bull’s 
credit’s amazin’ good, considerin’ how he pays his debts. 
It’s none of our business though what sort of stuff he 
pays other folks with; they may take the promises, and 
we'll take the money. He may as well shell out now: 
there’s no use in goin’ to a lot o’ onnecessary expense in 
beatin’ about the bush, an’ then comin’ back to toe the 
mark at the end on’t. We're pooty good customers of 
one another, an’ don’t want no onpleasantness: *t would 
be a great misfortin to all consarned.” 

“ How do you suppose, Mr. Slick,” said I, * that ques- 
tion is going to be settled ?” 

* All you’ve got to do,” said Mr. Slick, “is to git the 
ladies settled an’ the job’s done. Ye mus’n’t never run 
agin the ladies, Squire, coz if ye do, they’re sartain to git 
the better on ye. Jest let em hev fair play, an’ they’re 
the contentedest creeturs alive.” 

‘* What is your notion of fair play, Mr. Slick?” 

“My notion of fair play for the ladies is, a kind 
husband: and a good sewin’ machine apiece’ all 
round; an’ for them as ha’n’t got ’em, a chance to 
git em; they may jest as well try to git along without 





one. asit’other. Why, we hey the comfortablest kind ‘0’ 
times down.in Connecticut now-a-days, it’s ekal to a 
change o’ climate, an’ we ha’n’t got no Gulf Stream 
a-pourin’ warm water all round us neither. The ladies 
used to git together arternoons all by themselves to make 
aprons for the heathen, an’ gossip an’ backbite an’ make 
one another onsatisfied. Now they spend their time 
a-Workin’ at home with their sewin’ machines an’ babies, 
a-congurin’ up an’ practicin’ on sweet things to say to 
their husbands. I tell ye, Squire, there’s nothin’ like 
makin’ useful. occupation agreeable. 

‘But sewin’ machines are jest like everythin’ else: 
some are only made to sell and git out of order, an’ then 
go back to run up a bill for tinkerin’; an’ some are good 
enough.for sich as hev nothin’ to do but study on ’em. 
But mine, Squire, walk into the affections of everybody 
right off, an’ the longer they keep ’em the more. vartues 
they find in’em. If folks don’t git sich as do the best 
work an’ show no kickin’, its coz they don’t use their 
reasonin’ faculties. 

«‘P*’r’aps you never see one 0’ my sewin’ machines to 
work, Squire. f[t’s‘a most umazin’ fine sight. "The way 
they pick up the stitches, an’ ‘twist "em and fling ’em 
behind like the paddle-wheel toa steamboat ! without any 
flusterin’ and rattle though; they’re as quiet and quick as 
’ cat arter a mouse; there a’n’t no trouble in *em at ‘ali. 
I never see another sich a sight ‘since I was raised from 
a seedlin’, 

‘“‘ An’:-my way of doin’ business is jest about the. same: 
sort. I never ax nobody ‘to buy my sewin” machines,. 
an’ I don’t spend my breath aiellin’ how much better 
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they are ’n otherfalks’s. J. make everybody welcome to 
the use of ’em for @© month or so, an’ IT tell ye, Squire, it 
a’n’t in human vedtu te part with’em arter that; but 
"tween you and me,when I come to square accounts, 
sometimes I have ‘to.allow a‘trifle for-all sorts o’ trum- 
pery double-thread :an” lodkestitch. cantankerous consarns 
that people hev been ‘humibugged with, an’ are glad to 
git rid ofan’ the:only individooals that a’n’t satisfied are 
the double+thread an’ lock-stitch fellers:; they go ubout as 
mournful as:a'hen inva hail-storm. “Spose they took to 
lettin’ people have their troublesome sewin’ machines jest 
to git acquainted with *em; why the pesky things ’d be 
back in no time. 

*There’s nothin’ like satisfyin’ everybody else an’ yer- 
self at the same time. -Butit.takes.an oncommon good 
article to satisfy everybody,.an’ it takes a lot o’ business 
to satisfy yerself, coz it don’t do’to make much profit on 
one trade; a nimble-sixpence ’s better ’n a slow shillin’. 
All I want is jest to keep the mill a-goin’, an’ I put my 
price down :to the lowest notch, an’ keep the quality 
where it allers was. I only make one sort ; I don’t onder- 
take to git my name-up with onething and make my fortin 
on another. The same Machines T git Siz Guineas for now 
fetched Bight Pounds onty tast year, thousands of ’em, 
an’ they don’t cost me a hatpenmp lass now ’n they did then. 
It costs less to.sell’em, that’s all; an’ I think it’s only jest 
fair to let folks have’em ‘cheaper when they:come right 
along o’ their owm aecord iarter ’em, without any coaxin’ ; 
an’ if I’m not mightily mistaken, good policy an’ fair 
playin trade amount to jest. about the same thing the world 


over.” 
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[THE SAME MACHINE IS WORKED BOTH BY HAND AND FOOT AT PLEASURE. ] 


New Edition of our Illustrated Price List 4 
now ready, with full particulars of our .§ 
Reduced Prices, and of our system of FREE 3 
TRIAL AT HOME BEFORE PURCHASE, 


Carriage Paid, &c. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
135, REGENT STREET, W. LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, se 


Ped AGENCIES: 
LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co., 114, Bold Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. TonGuvgE, 3, Bull Street. 
BRISTOL—B. G. Boom, 61, Park Street. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co., 15, Mercery Lane. 
CORK—ArkIns Bros., The London House. 
GLASGOW—M. Brown, 105, Sauchiehall Street. 

LagrcesTER—H. Gee; BARNSTAPLE—W. H. Hearson; NORTHAMPTON — 
.and G. Higgins; CHELTENHAM—J. Steel & Co.; Hastinas—Alderton and 
hrewsbury; DunpDEE— A. Henry; Bury St. Epmunps—F, C. Andrews; 
GpswicH—J, Meadows; and in many other Towns, 
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Golden ‘Treasury Series. 


Uniformly printed in 18mo., with Vignette Titles by 
Siz Nort Parton, T. 
J. E, Mrttars, &e. 


volume. Also kept bound in morocco. 


“Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material workmanship,” —British Quarterly Review, 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST 
SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Selected and arranged, 
with Notes. By Francis TurnER PaL@Rave. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE FROM THE BEST 
ENGLISH HYMN WRI1JERS. 
arranged by Sir RoUNDELL PaLMER. 





Wootner, W. Horman Hont, | 


Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. each 
| tion of faculties which is required for the task.’”—John Bull. 


Selected and | 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE | 


BEST POETS. 
TRY PaTMORE. 

THE FAIRY BOOK. The Best Fopular Fairy 
Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of “* John Halifax.” 


Selected and arranged by Coven- 


\ 


THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes | 


and Sayings. Selected and arranged by the late 
Mark Lemov, Editor of Punch. 

THE PILGRIM’S PRCGRESS FROM THIS 
WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 
By Joun Bunyan, 

A BOOK OF WOKTEIES. 
Old Histories, and written anew by the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 
Oxp Boy. With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 


LALYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and Arranged, 
with Notes, by GustavE Masson. With Portrait of 
Béranger. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. 
CORNWELL, F.B.G.S. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell is either author oreditor. It (‘ The Geography 
for Beginners’) is an admirable introduction. There is a 
vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare ‘combina- 


JUST ADDED TO THE SERIES. 


SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS: 


A METHOD OF 
TEACHING READING AND SPELLING 
AT THE SAME TIME, 
Price ls, 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS: 


A Selection of short and easy Poems for Reading and 
Recitation in Schools and Families. 1s. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS.  Con- 
sisting ot L'welve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, large 

acd sma. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
The above 


OOk Of BLANK MAPS. 


Maps complete in all but the names, to be filled in by 
the Learner ; including the Maps required at the next Locai 


Examinations. ls. 
OOK OO MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


Lines ot Latituae and Longitude only to the above 


| Maps. 1s. 


Gathered from the | 


Q) rox neon ON THE GEOGRAPHY 
FOR BEGINNERS. 6d. 
pHOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 28th 
Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of QuEsTIoNs, 1s. 4d. 
So HOOL GEOGRAPHY. 45th Edition, 
3s. 6d., or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
** E nlarge d and Keyvised, bringing down the information 
to the present time. 


WOROOk ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain. 4s. coloured. 


*,* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes are ems 


| bodied in the current editions of the above Works. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL | 


COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. Gathered 


and narr ated by the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- | 


clytfe.” 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected 


and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 

THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Edited by Witt1aM 
ALLINGHAM, 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited from the Original Editions. By J. 
Crakk, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, a 

THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From 
the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged 
by JOHN 
Bing’ s College, London. 

THE. POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 

RNS. Edited, with Biographical Memoir, by 
ienanels SaiTH. 2 vols. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By 
Henky ATIWELL, Knight of the Order of the Oak 
Crown. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Hv11aH, Professor of Vocal Music in | 


PRO- 


ie YOUNG COMPOSER; or, 
32nd Edi- 


gressive Exercises in English Composition. 
tion. 1s, 6d. KEY, price 3s. 
LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. With very copious Exercises, and a 
Sytematic View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, 
together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Roots, which 
explain the Ktymology ot above 4,000 English Words. 
4znd Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 
‘KRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 4th 
Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
‘CHOOL ARITHMETIC. A First Book 
of Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation 
of each Rule, and containing numerous Questa or ile 
Mental Calculation. 10th Edition. ls. 6d. KE) 40. 6d. 
he SCIENCE OF ARITHM<cTIC. A 
Systematic Course of Numerical seasoning and 
Computation, with very numerous Exerc.ses. By JAMES 
CornWELL, Ph.D., and Josnva G. Wircn, M.A. 12th 
Edition. Corrected and Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


Ge In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System” is ex- 
plamed, and numerous questions are proposed to be solved by 
the Decimal Method. In the Science of Arithmetic (pp. 328 
et seq.) is an explanation of the “‘ Metric System,” 


Lonpon: Smupxin & Co.; Hamimton & Co.; 
Wuirtakger & Co.; EpinsuraH: OLivern & Boxy, 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


NOTICE. 


& P 
gm soy, BROWN & POLSON 


«SY Were the first to adopt the name of Corn Flour, and they are greatly interested in 
maintaining their reputation, which is liable to be discredited by the unwarrantable 
appropriation of the name to articles of a different character, 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


PAT E NT are Sametimes unserupulonsly substituted acres of 
CORN FLOUR. BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 
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is prepared from RICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 18 Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to anything of the 


kind now before the public.” 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
INFANTS’ FOOD. 


BLANC-MANGE. 

Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, 
and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of 
salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin 
paste; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or 
cinnamon. Boil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it all 
the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, 
Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. 


Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with alittle cold water 
into a paste. Add half a pint of hot milk and water, sweeten to the 
taste, and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 


CURRY-PUDDING FOR INFANTS. 

Mix a full-sized dessert-spoonful of the Flour with half a piato 
milk, a lump of sugar, and a pinch of salt. Boil for eight minutes 
(stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and pour into a buttered cup, tie up in a cloth, and again 
boil for abuut ten minutes. Serve it hot, 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 





10.000 NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, FROM 5s. 


PARKINS & GOTTO! 





24.29.27.& 28.0 XF ORD‘S'W 


~ PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new make 









(WILL LAST FOR YEARS), from s. 6d. 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and Gentlemen, fitted from 30s. 


DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to £10. 
LADIES’ Splendid Silver Mounted DRESSING CASES, £29 9s. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS’ 2s. PRIZE WRITING CASES, fitted, sent free by Post for 28 Stamps. 











